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Vou. XXIl.—No. 3. JULY—SEPTEMBER 1947. Price 2/6 


(New Series) 


OUT OF THE DARKNESS 


(Suggested by the story of Lazarus) 


Au VERSE PLAY, 
IN THREE SHORT SCENES 


By Mary Devenport O'Neill 
Persons in the play in order of appearance : 


CARASTER, an old basket weaver. 

IzAR, a very young man. 

MarDA, Izar’s elder sister, mistress of a farm. 
PABLA, a rich farmer. 

LeRA, Izars other sister—younger than Marda. 
ULLA, Pabla’s daughter. 

YASO, a saint, a miracle worker. 


Young men and women gathered together for the wedding feast. 
Crowds gathered together at the tomb. 


SCENE I—MONDAY.. 


Place ..... An open space in a village. A spreading tree is 
suggested in the back right-hand corner. 
Time ....._ A morning in Spring. Sometime in the Middle Ages. 


Caraster comes in. He is a tall, gaunt, old man, with a thin, clean shaven 
face and very white hair. He wears a drab coloured smock and trousers. He 
carries a half-finished basket and a bundle of long thin twigs. 

CARASTER (Sitting down at right on stool or wooden block) : 
A lightsome day in a young, gentle season 
With all the turning, changing year in front, 
The lovely year with all its moods and ways. 
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IzZaR (having drifted in) : 


CARASTER : 


IZAR: 


CARASTER: 


IZAR: 


CARASTER: 


IZAR: 


CARASTER : 


You know them all, Caraster ? 

Yes, I know them all. 

I know them all so well because I am old. 
(He begins to work at his basket. Izar stands looking down 

at him.) 

You re so full of peace: 

I think, perhaps, it’s better to be old. 
(He sits down on the ground.) 

All times of life are good, 

And not so different, 

For while we live we still have the same world. 

Listen! I hear a step. 

That could be Marda. (He stands up). 

It is not Marda. 

You are sure, Caraster ? 

I know the steps of all who pass this way 

Except for strangers, or the very young. 
(Izar goes quietly out. Caraster works, stops, listens.) 

Ah, now she comes, 

Wrestling with the hours, 

Coercing time itself. 


MARDA (coming in) : 


CARASTER: 


A fine, bright working day, Caraster, 
Have you seen Izar ? 


Yes, he is there, Marda. (Points towards back right ) 


MarpDA (calling) : 


iar 


IZAR (coming in) : 


MARDA: 


IzaR ; 


I am here, Marda. 


Izar, go quick to the fields 

And set the men to plough 

The field to the south, 

As far as the ridge. 

It should be finished -by noon. 
Then see that they lead the oxen 
Down to the stream. 

Yes, Marda. 


MaRDA: 


IZAR: 
MARDA: 


IZAR” 
CARASTER 
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And, Izar, tell the goatherds 
The cheese-makers wait for the pails 
Of milk; and they must not forget 
The goats that stray to the crags 
Or the face of the cliff. 
You will watch it all with your eyes, 
Accepting no word, Izar ? 
I will, Marda. 
And, Izar, you'll be sure to return 
For the meal at noon—not later ? 
I’ll remember, Marda. (They go out separately) 
(watching Marda as she goes) : 
Each movement that she makes 
Threshes the air, 
I feel its agitations whip my face. 
As for Izar— 
He cleaves the air as softly as a phantom 
And leaves it sleeping. 
(Caraster moves his place a little nearer to the back.) 


PABLA (coming in) : 


CARASTER : 


RPABLA= 


CARASTER : 


PABLA: 


CARASTER: 


MARDA: 


A merry day, Caraster. 

Where is Izar ? 

Marda, this morning, sent Izar to the fields 
To start the men at the ploughing, 

To see that they work harder than they would, 
And that the beasts are cared for. 

Izar is lucky to have such a sister. 

Where is she now, Caraster ? 

She is in the house, perhaps, 

Or in the farmyard. 

Or it might be the orchard, 

Or the kitchen garden. 

I see her coming. 

It is true that in one single moment 

She is able to be almost in all places. 

Why, Pabla ! 

How strange to find you here this time of day. 


PABLA (waving his arms around) : 


MARDA: 


And such a day, Marda. 
When all good men are busy in the fields. 


MARDA: 
PABLA : 
MARDA: 


PABLA : 


MARDA: 
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I came here about Izar and my daughter, Ulla. 
Their marriage, Marda. 
The thought’s a good one, Pabla. ; 
We'll talk about it when the ploughing’s finished, 
And the seeds and plants are safely in the ground. 
I knew what you would say, Marda. 
You’ve said it many and many a time before, 
And so have I. 
It’s -a refrain. We sing it in all seasons, 
We sing it while the months go dribbling by. 

(He recites slowly, keeping time with his first finger and looking 

playfully at Marda.) 

When the ploughing is finished, 
When the seeds are ‘sown. 
When the harvest is gathered. 
When the threshing’s done, 
When the snows have melted, 
When the floods are gone— 
So on and so on— 

(Caraster moves his place again nearer to the back.) 
When would you have them wed ? 
Why not to-day ? 
To-day! To-day! Without consideration. 
With our minds fixed on work ! 
Be patient, Marda. 
This morning I was wakened by the birds 
A dozen songs. 
Twining, twisting, weaving themselves together, 
Like the little twigs in old Caraster’s baskets— 
And I saw the sunlight 
Leap from field to field towards the west, 
And, though I spoke to myself, I spoke out loud, 
This’, I said, “is weather for a wedding feast. 
Let us wed Izar to-day to my daughter, Ulla ”’. 
I’m in that mood, 
A mood for gaiety. 
Why should I let it pass ? 
Why should I say 


“For this, for that, or for some other reason 


In two months time I’ll let myself be gay” ? 
I did not say two months - . 


PABLA: 


MARDA: 
PABLA: 


MARDA: — 


CARASTER : 


PABLA: 


MARDA: 
PABLA: 
IZAR: 
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Uw 


Let it then be to-day, 
Call the men from the fields ; 
Dress the maids in their best ; 
Weave a wreath for the bride; 
Start the flutes and the dancing ; 
Draw the pastor away from his prayers ; 
Let him bless them. 
It can not be to-day. 
Then it must be to-morrow. 

(Izar comes in.) 
Izar! What brings you here ? 
It’s not yet noon. 
I sent a boy for him. 
I thought he ought to know 
He’s to be a bridegroom. 


(Marda, with impatience, and Pabla, stolidly, turn their backs 
to Caraster.) 


It is arranged, Izar, 

That to-morrow you’re to wed my daughter Ulla. 
(Izar, bewildered, looks from one to the other.) 

Why don’t you speak, Izar ? 

You are surely pleased, Izar. 

To-morrow! About to-morrow. 

What was’t you said ? 


PABLA (to Marda) : 


He is overcome 
It is too much for him. 


MarpDA (to Pabdla) : 


That could not be. 
It was all settled when they both were children. 


PaBLA (to I[zar) : 


IZAR: 
PABA: 


MARDA: 


I said you were to wed my daughter, Ulla. 
There’s nothing new but that we’ve fixed the day. 
To-morrow—did you say ? 

Does that not please you ? 

It’s what you’ve waited for these many years. 
You will only lose a day or two from the fields. 


IzaR (staring at nothing) : 


MARDA: 
PABLA: 


To-morrow ! It’s so near. 
So near ? 
So near ? 
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IZAR: So very near to-day. 
MaARDA: The boy is right. 
There must be preparation. 
A bride must be received with ceremony 
Not like a bird that flies in through an open window, 
Or a cat that strays in through the kitchen door. 
(To Pabla) If you will preserve your mood 
Till two days hence, 
All will be ready 
For the wedding feast. 


PABLA : Have I your promise, Marda ? 
MARDA: My word and promise. 

PABLA : And yours, Izar. 

IZAR: CS 5 ALA ae ees 


MarRDA (To Izar): 
Hurry away before too much time is lost. 
(Izar starts as if from sleep. Hurries first in one direction, 
then tn another.) 
IZAR (speaking to himself on his way out) : 
Far away— 
Almost nothing. 
Then suddenly it’s near ! 
it's here?! 
To-morrow ! 
Then to-day ! 
CARASTER (to [zar) : 
Your words flew past my ear. 
What did you say ? 
IZAR: I... had forgotten 
To warn the herds 
About the flocks that stray. 
(Marda and Pabla stand, seemingly talking, till Izar is gone. 
Marda then hurries out. Pabla foilows more slowly.) 
CARASTER (looking after Pabla) : 
He'll have his way. 
That stout, abounding man 
Who eats and drinks and sleeps, 
Who pampers all his needs, 
- And on them lets his pretty fancies grow 
Like moss on stones. 


(Caraster moves again nearer to the back, works quickly at his 
basket, stops, listens.) 
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Footsteps again, 
Lera’s light gentle steps. 
(Lera comes in.) 

That slender gravity 

What does it cover ? 

Are her feet set fast, 

Like Marda’s, in the earth, 

While her eyes look past it ? 

Or is her home 

Some fabulous, fantastic land. 

Beyond the world’s border ? 
LERA: I wonder if you’ve seen Izar, Caraster. 
CARASTER: I see him now, Lera, 

Coming this way along the path by the stream. 
LERA (looking towards the back and beckoning) : 


Hurry, Izar. 

Hurry and come with me. 
IZAR: Come where ? 

Where must I come, Lera ? 
LERA?: Has no one told you ? 


Yaso, the Saint, the miracle worker, 
Travelling this way, 

Will stop to-day at this village. 

He will speak to the crowd 

On the green by the pond at noon 
You and I must be there, Izar. 


IZAR: In a great crowd is there a need for me 
To make one other ? 
LERA: One other! You 


You are Izar, my brother. 

Yaso is our friend. 

We are his followers, 

We must both be there. 

We shall see him, hear his words and feel his power 
A share of the same power that spins the sun 
And wheedles greenery trom relenting earth. 
If ever people grow, it is said, 

Beyond human size in goodness 

That power flows into them, 

And Nature is like dough between their hands, 
It is so with Yaso. 

You hesitate, Izar! 
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IZAR: I gave a promise, Lera. 
That I would return to the house 
For the meal at noon. 
LERA: It is not yet noon. 
Caraster is reliable as a sundial. 
As morning grows 
He trails the shade 
Nearer and nearer to the cedar tree, 
And at full noon 
He sits between its roots. 
Let us go, Izar- 
Marda won’t start the meal until I come. 
IZAR: There is the work, Lera. 
LERA: The work is slow 
And never done. 
What need to count an hour or so, 
When Yaso with one lifting of a hand, 
Ignoring nature, can command 
Your crops to fail or grow ? 
Let uss go) Izar 


IZAR: I am coming, Lera. 
* (Lera and Izar go out. Caraster moves again and, sitting, 
apparently right under the tree, takes bread out of a cloth 
and begins to eat.) 


CURTAIN. 


SCENE II—WEDNESDAY. 


Place... An open space in a village. 
Time ....__ Afternoon, two days later than Scene I. 


At the back of the stage there is a wooden seat, also a few blocks to sit on. 
A wedding party of young men and girls, laughing and playful, come in. The 
girls wear tight bodices, wide skirts, and bright handkerchief scarves. The young 
men wear coloured smocks. One of them carries a flute. 


First YouNG Man (to flute player)* : 
Here, Janno, sit behind us with your flute, 
And, while we’re waiting, play us a bright tune. 
(JANNO Plays.) 
FIRST GIRL: 
A very pretty ripple of notes, Janno. 
Play on. Our ears are open for some more, 
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SECOND YOUNG Man: 
Ah! here they come— 
The bride led by her father. 
SECOND GIRL: 
A wreath of first Spring flowers on her head, 
Her dress as gaudy as Mid-Summer’s day. 
THIRD Younc Man: And Pabla portly in his broidered jacket. 
FourTH YounGc Man: 
Come, Janno, quickly 
Fling them a mouthful of loud welcoming notes. 
PABLA (looking round) : 
Where is Izar ? 
He should be here the first to await his bride. 
It is full time to start the wedding dances. 
(Young people crowding round speaking to Ulla.) © 
We greet you, happy bride... 
Sit here: | pray. 3: 
And have no fear 
Your bridegroom will be here... 
Bringing good reason for his short delay .. . 
It is my belief his courage fled .. . 
And, hunting after it, he lost his way. 
PABLA (sitting beside Ulla on wooden seat) : 
That may, in truth, be so. 
But Marda’s courage was not used to ebb and flow. 
First YOUNG GIRL: 
Let’s sit upon the ground. 
This fresh young grass 
Is not yet tarnished by the Summer’s dust. 
SECOND YOUNG GIRL: 
Let us group like the stone angels in the Church. 
(They form a tableau. A bright light is turned on.) 
THIRD GIRL (leaning back her head) : 
Here comes the sun. . 
Now watch it chase the clouds 
And see them run, - 
Like clumsy, lumbering sheep, 
Heavy with wool. 
FourTH GIRL : 
-I knew the sun would come, 
It always shines out on a wedding day. 
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First Youne Man (laughing) : 
You think it knows ? 


FIFTH GIRL: 
Not knows, but feels, 
And not the wedding, but the gaiety. 


SIXTH GIRL: 
I’ve heard it said 
The sun loves merriment. 
And that when music plays 
It sets its rays to dance 
On walls and trunks of trees. 


SECOND YouNG MAN (Singing or chanting as tf a snatch of an old 
song) : 
The bridegroom’s late, 
The bride, the music and the dancing wait. 


GIRLS (together) : 
Hush-sh-sh-sh ! 


SAME YOUNG MAN: 

I know, I know. 

When peddling truth it’s safer to speak low. 

Sit close and whisper. 

(They act as 1f whispering, though they speak out loud.) 

THIRD YOUNG MAN: 

If I’d Ulla for bride 

And this were my wedding day 

I too would hide. 


FourtH YounGc Man: 
And I would be watching 
Lest some other snatch 
The best match in the land. 


FirTtH YouNG Man: 
I want beauty and grace. 


SIXTH YounGc Man: 
For the pleasure of seeing them efface 
Themselves on the rasp of life. 


*First Young Man or Young Girl means merely the first to speak in any conversation 
and not any particular character, : ; 
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SEVENTH YouNnG Man: 
As stuff for a wife 
The Ullas are best— 
A substantial form 
And a face that’s made 
To stand up to storm 
And hurricane, whether 
From life or the weather. 


EIGHTH YOUNG MAN: 
Not for me. 
I believe 
In now, not then 
I never would barter to-day for to-morrow, 
Save up your pleasures for bye and bye; 
Next Monday the plague comes your way 
And you die. 


NINTH YouNG Man: 
And so, Izgr should wed 
A comely bride instead— 
Lou, or Lyn, or Ann, or Isalo. 


First GIRL (laughing) : 
Or the scarecrow. 


SECOND GIRL: 


There 7s no scarecrow yet. 
They only hoist it when the seeds are in. 


THIRD GIRL: 
It is there, but not yet clothed. 
The wind blows on its naked pole, 
And makes it shake 

It’s long, stiff timber arms. 


FOURTH GIRL (springing up) : 
Atelast | Ivar, 
Oh, no. It is Caraster. 


First YOouNG MAN: 
Caraster come to the wedding. 


ti 
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CARASTER (sitting down on a block) : 
I always come to a marrying, 
Or a burying, 
Or the christening of a child. 
It sets me thinking, 
Shuffles my thoughts 
So I can feel them spin, 
Then the world spins too 
And I see it fresh 
Like a new world I never saw before. 


SECOND YOUNG MAN: 
You have strange thoughts, Caraster. 


CARASTER: My thoughts are hard and sharp. 
And, now that I am old, 
As clear as glass. 


THIRD YOUNG MAN: 
Tell us what you see to-day, what wonder ? 


CARASTER: Great crowds like floating leaves on a stream 
That carries them for a while, 
Then sucks them under. 
FouRTH YOUNG MAN (turning to his comrades) : 
He is very old. 
GIRL : I like his talk. 
It’s sad he is not young. 
ULLA (impatiently) : 
Where is Izar ? 
If he does not come here soon, 
They will laugh at me. 
PABLA : He'll come here soon 
Marda will take care 
He does not stray. 
SEVERAL VOICES : 
Look ! 
Look ! 
Here Marda comes. 
ULLA (stepping forward) : 
Izar has not come with her. 
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SEVERAL VOICES (as Marda comes hurrying in) : 
Why has she made us wait ? 
What will she say ? 
Her face is pale, 
Hush-sh listen. Let her speak. 


MARDA: Izar is in his bed. He is ill. 
SEVERAL VOICES: 
EE ti oP hg 
Ubi 
Tzamle 
Za 


Not possible! . . . 
PABLA (sharply) : 
Is this true, Marda ; 


Or is it that your mind has become changed ? 
MARDA: My mind is set as steadily as yours, Pabla. 


It does not lightly change. 

Izar is ill, 

All night his fever raged. 

As a fire rages 

When it preys on straw. 
PABLA : How did this evil come to him ? 

(Astde) And on such a day ! 

MARDA (while all lean towards her) : 

I sent him yesterday, 

With the oxen wagon, 

To the town 


To buy the luxuries for the wedding feast. 


The hot sweet wine 

And dried fruits from the south, 
The spices from the east 

And the lengths of silk. 

The sun shone when he left, 
But the sky clouded, 

And rain came down, such rain ! 
A rain like silver rods, 


Reaching from heaven to chastise the earth. 


There was fever in that rain, 
It struck Izar. 
PABLA: Did he continue onwards to the town ? 
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MARDA: If he had played his mind around 
It would have counselled him 
That he should return 
For his own sake, 
And for the poor patient oxen. 
But his mind was fastened hard 
Upon his errand, 
And he went onwards. 


ULLA (urgently) : 
Marda, will he die ? 


MARDA: No, no, he will not die. 
At dawn I sent in haste for the blood-letter 
To draw the tainted blood, 
That made him burn and rave, 
Out of Izar’s veins. 
When that was done, I sent 
For Rona, the wise woman—born wise— 
The seventh daughter of a seventh child, 
To place her hands on him 
And chant a spell, 
Both served him well, 
And hour by hour his fever drops away. 


PABLA : We had best go home and come another day. 


MarDA: Oh, no, you must not leave, 
Izar will come. 
Inside an hour 
His fever will be down, 
And I will lead him here, 
He will be weak 
So it would be as well 
To have performed the wedding dances 
All but the very last 
The bridegroom’s dance. 
And, Pabla you will see 
That they are danced with fullest ceremony 
As fits the wedding of my— 
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PABLA (haughtily) : 

My only daughter. 

(Coming forward to centre of stage.) 

Custom decrees the bride shall dance 

First with her father, 

With her bridegroom last. 

The bridegroom then, 

With music and attending train 

Of youthful maids and men 

Shall lead his bride to church. 

Take partners for the wedding dances. 
YounGc MAN: 

Izar being absent leaves a partner lacking 

And so the youngest girl is partnerless. 
YOUNGEST GIRL: 

Caraster too will dance—with me, Caraster ? 
CARASTER: No, child, I will not dance, 

I will do nothing 

To hurry my brittle bones to their last end, 

For I am old, and greedy of the years. 
YOUNGEST GIRL: 

Then I'll sit by you and we'll watch the steps. 

(Janno plays a simple tune. The dance begins.*) 

YOUNG GIRL (springing up) : 

Caraster, I see Marda all alone, 

She comes this way. 

Her head is covered with a mournful shawl. 
MARDA (coming in with bowed head) : 

Izar is dead. 
Many Voices: Dead ! 

dead ! 
dead ! 

(The girls draw their scarves over their heads almost hiding 
their faces. Men and girls bow forward, crossing their 
hands on thew breasts.). 

PABLA : Marda! Marda ! 

MARDA : Yes, it’s true, 
His fever left him. 
I raised him to draw on his wedding garment, 
He gave a long sigh and died. 

(All move out in single file, the girls following Marda, the men 
following Caraster. Janno last, blowing long lamentations 
on his flute.) 


CURTAIN, 
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SCENE III—SATURDAY. 


Something the same asin Scenes I and II. A curtain 
suggesting rocks or cliffs might be hung at the back 
to give a look of wildness. An arrangement of props 
or rostrums along the left-hand side of the stage should 
form an up-hill road, rising towards the back. In the 
extreme front left-hand corner of the stage, there is a 
low heavy-looking door, the door of the tomb. The 
up-hill road may be there in Scenes I and II. If the 
heavy door is there in I and LI, it must be concealed. 

Three days later than in Scene II. 


Marda and Caraster, when the curtain rises, are seated on a rough bench 
beside the door. 


CARASTER: 


MARDA: 


CARASTER : 


MARDA: 


CARASTER : 


MARDA : 


CARASTER : 


MARDA: 


For three whole days we’ve watched beside his tomb, 
Marda. 

Even princes, the sons of kings, could ask no more. 
(Marda nods mournfully.) 

It is time we left him, Marda. 

You are right, Caraster. , 

It 1s time we left him and turned back to life. 

It is the time of year when days run quickest 

And work must pace with them, 

Or be wasted work. 

Then let us go. 

Not yet, Caraster. 

I promised Lera not to leave the tomb 

Till she returned with Yaso, the holy man, 

And begged him to raise her brother from the dead. 

Ha-ha-ha-ha. 

Why do you laugh, old man ? 

Because I am old I laugh, 

Because I have seen much of life 

And much of death. 

I know, I understand. 

If ’t’were some other woman’s son or brother 

I too would laugh as mockingly as you, 

And speak of her 

As “ That poor hoodwinked fool ”’ 

But now it is Izar, my only brother, 

So while I mock the fool in me who hopes 

I yet must hope, 
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MARDA: Perhaps its very wildness and its size 
Overwhelm me, 
And, while my reason stands dismayed, 
I bow to it. 
I’ve never hoped small hopes 
Against good sense, 
Nor reaped as others reap 
Small disappointments like a crop of weeds. 


CARASTER: Then fight this monster hope. 
Nothing that dies comes back— 
Not Man, nor beast, 
Nor day, nor year, nor season. 
Slowly, slowly day turns into night. 
And slowly night brightens and becomes day— 
A new, fresh day, for yesterday is dead, 
And vulture death has never dropped its prey. 
We'll go, Marda. 


MARDA : Not yet, Caraster. 


CARASTER: You think to see the sun turn back 
And dawn spread from the west 
Or in the east to see the new moon set. 


* The dancing would be of the simplest kind—mere stepping to music. It may go on 
for some time, or may be interrupted almost at once by Marda’s entrance. 


MARDA: Not so, but I know now, 
What I had not known 
That hope springs out of need, 
While reason, helpless, 
Stands aside and laughs 
Like you—that same mocking laugh. 

(Starting up and pointing.) 

Yaso ! He comes, Caraster. 


CARASTER: More foolish hope ! 
You see a shape far off that comes or goes. 
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MARDA: It comes. It’s growing clearer. 
It’s Yaso. There’s no need to see his face, 
He’s like a pictured blot against the sky 
His long pale-coloured smock, 
His heavy travelling cloak slung from his shoulders, 
His movement lhght— 
Remindful of a bird that, flying, skims 
The water’s surface. 
Look now, Caraster. 


CARASTER: I see him plainly now, 
With all the village seething at his back. 
Poor pious souls and wonder-hungry rabble. 
(Yaso comes in from right.) 
He’s looking round 
He’s searching for the tomb 
Go, lead him, Marda. 


MARDA: Not yet, not yet. 
(A big crowd appears at right, young people from Scene II, 
old people as well.) 


CARASTER: The crowds holds back, 
They are in awe of him. 
The old, in trembling, come and kiss his cloak. 
(Yaso comes forward. Marda and Caraster stand and bow 
to him.) 


MARDA: Lera! She’s here! 
She’s pushing through the crowd. 
(Lera running forward, sinking down beside Yaso and burying 
her face in his cloak.) 
Yaso; at last-at last. 
Three days and nights I’ve followed in your track. 
Izar-1s inm-that tomb: 
Three days he has lain there. 
You will raise him, Yaso ? 
You will let him live again ? 
Tell me it’s not too late. 


Yaso (helping .hey to her feet) : 
Why should I raise him Lera ? 
Why should he,.of all the world 
Live a second life ? 


OUT OF THE DARKNESS 
LERA: He is our only brother, 
We are your followers, 
You are our powerful friend.- 
YASO : True, yet I may not for mere friendship’s sake 
Fold back the tracks that Nature has laid down, 
And set them newly. 


LERA: You say mere friendship. 

YASO : Yes, when I speak of great, essential things. 
LERA: You have the power to raise him ?: 

YASso: That power is lent to me. 

LERA: I beg you then to use it 


For Izar your follower. 
Who heard your words, 
Who bowed before you, 
Who kissed the hem of your cloak. 
YAso: Advised by you, Lera. 
Izar would have heard the words 
And kissed the hem of the smock 
Of old Caraster. 
CARASTER: I would not allow it, holy man. 
That staring crowd would call it sacrilege. 
For J, Caraster, 
Am but a poor basket weaver, very old, 
And asking nothing but my daily wage. 
MARDA: Hush-sh-sh, Caraster. 
LERA: Izar was trustful, gentle, mild. 
His faults were faint— 
Beyond common scrutiny. 
A VOICE IN THE CROWD: 
What says the saint ? 
Yaso: Since first creation stirred, 
Each quickened thing 
Brings something of itself. 
Unique and separate, 
To speed creation’s impulse onward, 
And part it further from unconscious chaos. 
Those captive lives that grow from roots, 
By some new twist or curve of bole or stem, 
By spreading leaves out wider to the light, 
Or coaxing shades of colour from the sun, 
Give something new to the world. 
What has Izar given ? 
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Work, holy man 

Hard, steady, useful work. 
So has the little cart 

Whose busy wheels 

Carry the weeds from the field 
To the smoking pile. 

So have the inanimate stones 
That grind our oats. 

Then you'll not raise him ? 
I’ve travelled two whole days 
And nights to raise him. 


MURMURS IN THE CROWD: 


WeASO 


CARASTER: 


Oh-oh-oh 
His lamentation in his tomb broke through 
The corpse-clothes and the stone, 

And struck me on the road to Napolis. 

I turned and came to him. 

(Turning towards door of tomb) Izar, Izar. 
Life stirs in you once more. 

Your blood runs in your veins, 

Rise up and come. 

(To the crowd) Draw back that door. 

They shrink, they run, 

Though there’s no need to fear. 

No life will come from there 

But the low life of the worm. 


MARDA (to the crowd) : 


Obey the saint 
Come quick. Draw back that door. 


A VOICE IN THE CROWD: 


We are afraid of the dead. 
The saint is safe. 


(Yaso draws back the door. Izar in a winding sheet, head and 
face covered with white cloths, is moving out. The people 
im the crowd, their hands covering their eyes, rush blindly 
to right of stage. Some crouch on the ground. Others stoop, 
the bravest look back over their shoulders. Caraster stands 


up and stares.) 


VOICES IN THE CROWD: 


It’s coming out— 
It’s walking in its shroud— 
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IzaR (as the cloths fall from his face) : 
The height ! The brightness ! 
YouNnG Man: 
Izar ! He has spoken ! 
It is his voice, his face. : 
(The crowd comes back, closes round Izar). 
MARDA : Take off those grave-clothes 
Put this smock on him. 
YounGc Man: 
I'll do it Marda. (Takes smock from Marda). 
MARDA (with white cloth in hand) : 
Let me get near him, 
The mould of the grave is still upon his face. 
OLD Woman: 
She wipes his face, but he looks past her, 
As if she was not there. 
YOUNG GIRL: 
He looks all round him at the sky 
As if his eyes would fly like birds, 
And reach it. 
(Izar moves a step or two up the hilly path. He is dressed in 
his ordinary clothes). 
IZAR : Was the world then as wide and bright as this ? 
LERA (taking Izar’s hand) : 
Izar, come with us now. 
Come with us to the house 
For food and warmth. 
WoMAN IN THE CROWD: 
She takes his hand: 
She speaks : 
He makes no answer. 
IzaAR (moving a step higher) : 
So little to sustain me, 
Through that cold, endless night (points back towards 
tomb). 
No memory of act or thought 
Essentially my own. 
From which to build an everlasting dream—- 
Only my frail remembrances 
Of drowsy sleep 
And the warm smell of grass. 
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VOICES IN THE CROWD: 
What did he say — 
He’s changed— 
His head held high .. . 
His shoulders straight and square . 
No trace of death on him . 
And yet it is he, Izar. 


(Izar moves a step higher up. He speaks, not to anyone, but 
as if planning or making resolutions out loud). 


IZAR : I'll walk long roads, 
I’ll reach the ocean. .- 
Stray along its edge, and hail a ship 
To carry me past uncountable horizons 
To some strange kingdom. 


VOICES IN THE CROWD : 
He’s going away... 
You heard him say it... 
He’s leaving them alone... 
See Marda’s eyes... 
They’re starting from her head... 
She won't believe it .. . 
Look! Lera too . 
She’s running fast . . 
She’s following Yaso... 
She has overtaken him... 
(Lera reaches Yaso at extreme right of stage). 


LERA: Do not let him go, Yaso, 
You alone can hold him. 
You raised him from the dead— 
What was thought impossible. 
De now this smaller thing 
Loose this strangeness from him. 

(Yaso keeps silent). 

You will do it, Yaso ? 


YASO: I will not do it. 
LERA: Then we have lost him. 
YASO : And he, perhaps at last, has found himself. 


(Yaso, goes out to right. Lera stands looking after him. She 
makes wmploring gestures with her hands. She finally 
goes out). 
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IZAR (moving a step hagher) : 
I'll loiter where the sun strikes out 
With rays like hammered brass, 
And in countries where the air turns into ice, 
For now the great things of the world are mine. 


Younc Man: 
Caraster has not moved since the tomb opened. 
He stands transfixed 
His ancient head appears above the crowd 
Gaunt and white like a lightning-blasted tree. 


IZAR (moving a step higher) : 
I'll talk with people of exotic speech, 
My friends will look out of unhomely eyes. 
That blue white light 
The moon throws on the gables of this village 
Will find me out in many distant places, 
And, boldly from wide skies 
And slily through the leaves of forest trees, 
Will blanch my face. 


ULLA (im a shrill voice) : 
But the wedding, father, 
What about the wedding ? 


PABLA (sharply) : 
There’ll be no wedding : 
Not with Izar. 


MARDA: No, Pabla; No not that ! 
He will come back, 
To-morrow, perhaps 
Or in a day or two. 
Where would he go? 
How could he live 
Without us who have always cared him ° 
This strangeness will not last. 
His brain is flickering like a fresh-lit candle. 


PABLA: Izar will not come back ; 
And, if he did, ’twoud make no difference. 
The man he has become would not marry Ulla, 
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IzaR (moving to the top of the rising path) : 

I'll walk in cities 

With men and women rushing to and fro, 

Like shuttles in a loom, 

Weaving their lovely, coloured, crazy web. 

(Izar steps down out of sight at back left corner of stage. The 
crowd moving hurriedly altogether go out at right. Caraster 
remains standing, staring .at the place where Izar dis- 
appeared. The discarded grave-clothes are lying on the 
ground.). 


MARDA : Come, Caraster. (She leads him slowly out to right). 


CARASTER (turning round as they are just going out) : 
He was not dead, Marda. 
That was a trance. 
The dead do not come back. 


MARDA: What does it matter. Come. 
(They go out). 


THE CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT 
OF IRELAND* 


By Arland Ussher. 


[' must be confessed that the subject I have to address you 
on is a singularly unpromising one. Indeed I may say that the 

thought of having to speak on the Thought of Ireland has been 
weighing unpleasantly on my mind. In this country, schools of 
philosophy do not exactly teem; one may doubt whether the 
Idealist Esthetic of Benedetto Croce or the Existentialism of 
Jean-Paul Sartre have aroused a flicker of interest among our 
intellectuals, from poets to professors. And this 1s to name only 
the two most discussed doctrines which have appeared in Europe 
since Ig14. Even if philosophers like Croce or Sartre were to arise 
in our midst, it is probable that they would remain as unheard 
of as would, say, a real creative writer in Irish ; for philosophy, 
like Irish, is a language—a language taught and venerated in 
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schools, but, like Irish, usually regarded as totally useless, and 
without the least relation to real life. The one personality we 
have to show in this century who approached the stature of a 
Leader of Thought was the interesting and versatile George 
Russell; but Russell’s mind hovered between Celticism and 
Orientalism, between Tara and Tibet, and somehow skipped 
Europe, where the world’s thinking—hardened in the fires of 
action—has been chiefly carried on. Whatever may be the final 
assessment of A.E.’s life and work—and I am one of those who 
think he was over-rated during his life, as he is perhaps over- 
neglected to-day—it must be said of him that his personality gave 
a serious and inquiring bent to all the minds which it touched, 
and that he made Dublin during his life-time what it has never 
quite been since—an intellectual capital. Our two best poets— 
I refer to Mr. Clarke and Mr. Seumas O’Sullivan—still carry about 
them some of the glory of that time, before civil war came to 
quench the Candle of Vision. In a world which seems to be 
groping its way back to what A.E. called the Oversoul, what 
Aldous Huxley calls the Divine Ground, and what we may non- 
committally call the Values of the Contemplative Life, it is likely 
that Russell will be remembered as a forerunner—a true artist- 
philosopher, though perhaps too little of a philosopher or an 
artist. Such undoubtedly greater men as W. B. Yeats and George 
Moore, who towards the end of their lives seemed to be turning 
their attention to philosophy and religion, never hesitated to admit 
their debt to George Russell. But in them one is made aware, 
for good and ill—as in A.E. one is not—of the escapist side of the 
Irish genius, even though it is an ironic escapism ; an interest 
in ideas as a refuge from the facts rather than an interpretation of 
them, an attraction to the world of thought as a Tir na n-Og 
for the Oisins who have given up hope of St. Patrick’s island. 
This may be seen in Yeats’ discovery, and misconception, of 
Bishop Berkeley—a misconception which has been pointed out by 
Dr. Luce. For Yeats saw in the Berkeleian Idealism an affirmation 
of the anarchy of imagination, a Magna Charta for the poet’s 
licence, a resolution of the world into a dream. But this would have 
horrified the devout Berkeley, who wished to turn back the 
anarchy and licence of atheistic philosophers by making them 
question their own assumptions. Berkeley was a great Irishman, 
who fought the sceptics of his time as Socrates fought the sophists 
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of his, trying to establish firm foundations for knowledge ; but 
there is a tendency among some of the Anglo-Irish to make 
him a ne plus ultra in philosophy, whereas his mind was wholly 
18th Century and conservative. His paradox that “ Matter does 
not exist ” is the first word and not the last word of metaphysics; 
as Messrs. Rossi and Hone have shown in their excellent “‘ Life,”’ 
he was in reality a sturdy defender of common sense in the age of 
common sense. He had no suspicion of the monstrous forms which 
philosophic idealism would assume in the next two centuries ; 
when he said “To be is to be perceived”’ he did not foresee 
that the world would become something very like a cracked 
looking-glass for the Yahoo, or that his idealistic tar-water would 
be strained until nothing remained of it but pitch. The school of 
Roman Catholic neo-Thomism is in large measure a reaction against 
this cracked looking-glass philosophy of idealism—this dream of 
the mind closed in upon itself; for materialism—in the roth 
Century sense—may be said to be defunct in the present age, if 
we overlook America. Neo-Thomism has not yet got its Irish 
Maritain, and can hardly yet be said to be the vital force one 
would expect it to be in Ireland ; though it has given a direction 
to one or two, of our better poets, like Mr. O Farachain and Mr. 
McGreevy. But in the main our writers seem to think they can 
preserve a virginal neutrality in this world of warring ideas, 
an “art for art’s sake’ without even the courage of that rather 
ascetic doctrine. If they show the intellectual pugnacity upon 
which we used to pride ourselves, it is only to attack censorship 
or to praise Marxist Communism. I am not going to discuss here 
whether these attitudes are right or wrong; I would only point 
out that they are inconsistent with each other. One feels the 
lack of a synthesising philosophy of life; one misses a realisation 
of the anguish of the modern consciousness—such as is shown, for 
instance, by the French Existentialists, who bravely seek to 
snatch a reason for living out of despair itself. A young French- 
man said to me recently, ‘““ We have no time to be amused ”’. 
We in Ireland, it would seem, have all the time there is to be 
amused ; but the world no longer laughs with us, and we are 
somewhat in the position of the Court Jester out of court. I 
say this—and I immediately relent towards my fellow-country- 
men. For our mental frivolity preserves us, after all, from what 
is the curse of most philosophy, especially in the English tongue— 
a portentous and bombinating seriousness. I am of the opinion 
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that there are stray aphorisms scattered through Wilde’s Intentions 
and The Soul of Man under Socialism which are worth most of 
the books of philosophy written in England during the roth 
Century. Even in the present paper-famine, ponderous tomes 
issue from the presses with such titles as Emergent Evolution or 
Religion in the Making—to quote the linguistically-barbarous 
heading of a work by a famous living philosopher. I think we 
may be grateful to be saved from the present craze of evolutionary 
humanism in thought, as in the Victorian Age we were saved from 
the neo-Gothic fashion in architecture—less perhaps by our 
taste than by our isolation. I believe that the Irish mind is imbued 
with a deep innate disillusionment and disbelief in life, that was 
here even before Christianity came to our shores and found such 
a quick response in our people. Though we are fond of dreams and 
enchantments, we play with them, and are not generally their 
slaves—we desire them only because we are already disenchanted 
with the reality. It is this which distinguishes us above all from 
that other great legend-loving people, the Germans—in whose 
sagas the Unknown is always represented by a witch. or nixie, 
alluring, irresistible and dangerous. The novel Murphy, by an 
expatriate Dubliner, Samuel Beckett, expresses this contradiction 
in a bitterly farcical form; its hero determines to become an 
attendant in a lunatic-asylum. He prefers the mad to the sane 
because they are mad—not because he loves madness, but because 
he hates the sensibly-ordered world more. As he says, he thinks 
of the patients “‘ not as banished from a system of. benefits but 
as escaped from a colossal fiasco.’”’ Unlike most modern novels 
which may be called pathological, the hero’s tone remains cool, 
ironic, reasoned and sane—even when he is most mad the Irish- 
man is a little of a conscious ironist and play-actor. A similar 
philosophy of life is expressed in Synge’s beautiful play “ The 
Well of the Saints’’, in which two old people, cured of blindness, 
deliberately ask to be restored to the Kingdom of the Blind, 
because (so to speak) in that kingdom every man Is a king and 
every woman a queen. The dream is desired because it is a dream— 
with a clear-eyed choice. This tendency of ours can seem ex- 
ceedingly irritating and ostrich-like to-day—though, as Murphy 
in one place remarks, who knows what the ostrich sees in the 
sand? But I think nevertheless that it holds a promise for to- 
morrow. For whether or no the world as a whole returns to ortho- 
dox religion, it will certainly return—if it is to survive—to more 
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sober estimates of human nature and possibilities than have 
been fashionable in the age which has followed the French 
Revolution, the age of that delirious ‘‘ Progress ’’ which has largely 
been the Progress of the Rake, and of which we are already 
experiencing the hang-over. More than that, if civilisation is 
to survive it must rediscover and allow for that disabused detach- 
ment of the individual, that obstinate refusal to be involved, 
which I regard as a peculiarly Irish characteristic—a sense of the 
word ‘“‘ individuality ’’ which was largely missed during the era 
of political liberalism. In the more strictly philosophical field, 
I believe that Ireland may yet have a word to say in the 2oth 
Century, as she had through John Scotus in the gth Century 
and through Bishop Berkeley in the 18th—in both cases intro- 
ducing a new era of thought by a daring feat of simplification. 
For philosophy has now to give us back, by an act of transcendental 
imagination, the shape and design of the external world—of which, 
through an era of analysis, she has progressively robbed and 
impoverished our souls; and this task demands a combination 
of realism and religious feeling nowhere else but here to be 
found, I think, among modern men. The new synthesis that 
I envisage will proceed, if I am right, above all from artists ; 
for art, as Mr. Cecil Salkeld once defined it in conversation with 
me, is ‘“‘ the maximum of association with the minimum of form ’’— 
a definition which brilliantly combines modern physical and ancient 
metaphysical formulae for the cosmos. But in making this 
prophecy, I cheerfully admit, I am guided by faith—some will 
say by wishful thinking—rather than by reason ; for Ireland might 
as well be the Gobi Desert for any tangible evidence one at present 
sees that out of her will come a school of philosophy. But when 
one reflects on the impact made upon the imagination of the world 
by Shaw, W. B. Yeats and Joyce, it is hard to believe that Ireland 
has become a No-Man’s-Land of the mind, or that she has grown 
provincial at the moment when she is, for the first time after 
centuries, a nation. 

_ When intelligent visitors to our country are asked for their 
impressions of us, they usually pay us many kind, and—we will 
hope—deserved, compliments, but they generally end up by 
commenting on our truly staggering indifference to events in 
the outer world. This indicates, I think, the dangerous side of 
that detached spirit of which I have already emphasised the 
positive and hopetul side. I do not want to raise here the question 
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of what a countryman called our “ Neuterality ”’; in that matter 
we took a position I think both legitimate and dignified. But 
I do think it a disgrace that freedom-loving Irishmen of intelligence 
could be heard to defend, as I have heard them defend, the 
behaviour of the German equivalent of the Black-and-Tans to 
the brave, Catholic, Poles. I hasten to leave this controversial 
subject ; but the fact remains that a European consciousness 
can hardly be said to exist in Ireland. Far too many Irish people 
talk as if we were the Pure, the Uncontaminated, a Race Apart, 
shining like a Good Deed in a Naughty World. A tight-lipped 
and censorious book on Voltaire appeared last year, with the 
wmprimatur of the President of Cork University, in which many 
of the Sage of Ferney’s best quips were held up to indignant 
opprobrium. This is the sort of thing that gives us that reputation 
for a rancid prudery, formerly enjoyed chiefly by Anglo-Saxons ; 
sometimes one really wonders why we do not erect a statue to 
Oliver Cromwell, since the Puritan has become our Patron Saint. 
Certainly, as Mr. Frank O’Connor has shown in his admirable 
translation of Merriman’s Midnight Court, it was not always thus 
with us. But it would be unfair to suggest, as is sometimes 
suggested, that there is no constructive social and economic 
thought going on in Ireland ; for there are some interesting trends 
to be noticed among both the principal religious groups—trends 
of which the class specifically called, or self-called, intellectuals 
seem to be very little aware. I may mention the interesting and 
provocative book on Money by the afore-mentioned President of 
Cork University, the stimulating pamphlets of the “ Towards a 
New Ireland ”’ series, the books of Mr. Arnold Marsh, and especially 
that brilliant and entertaining modernisation of Berkeleian 
economics—the anonymous pamphlet called The New Quenist. 
With the particular economic thought developed in these works—- 
that known in England as ‘“‘ the New Economics ”’, and expounded 
every week by a group of gifted writers in the New English Weekly 
—I cannot deal here ; nor indeed would I be competent to deal 
with it anywhere. But those who equally dislike complete collec- 
tivism and laissez-faire capitalism would do better to search for 
the humanly-tolerable pattern of society than spend their time 
in bewailing the hold of religion on the popular mind. Fifty 
years ago, many educated people regarded religion as an obscur- 
antist force. To-day, the position is changed, and the religious 
bodies are almost the only groups over much of the world which 
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still stand for elementary liberties and sanities. To give one small 
and telling example: torture, for accidents of birth or opinion, 
used to be associated with the name of the Spanish Inquisition. 
The Spanish Inquisition looks almost like a tea-party to-day. 
From this fact people will draw varying conclusions. I am a 
non-Catholic, and my own conclusions would perhaps not be 
orthodox. But that it 7s the fact there can be no reasonable 
dispute. 

I would like to append a few remarks on Contemporary 
Thought in the Irish Language ; but for the unfortunate circum- 
stance that there is no Thought whatever being produced in 
Irish—unless one may give that title to some of the more inspired 
witticisms of Myles na gCopaleen. (I heard to-day that a young 
plumber was writing a poem in Irish on Existentialism. [If it is 
true, I apologise to him.) Irish is, nevertheless, no matter how 
often we hear assertions to the contrary, a medium very well 
adapted to the finer distinctions of the mind. My friend the poet 
and economist Francis Macnamara, who died last year, was 
struck by the fact that Gaelic has two words for the concept 
“good ’’—the one always placed before, and the other after, its 
noun—and similarly with the concept “bad’’. He saw in this 
an attempt to distinguish between the individual quality that 
comes from within, and the social character which is imposed 
from without. Most of what I have tried to say this evening 
might perhaps be expressed simply by saying that we in Ireland 
still prefer the deagh-dhuine to the duine maith. To translate, 
very inadequately—we care more for the Man than for the mere 
good citizen. Perhaps that is our greatest hope. 


NOW ’TIS: THE LONELY FLUTE 


By H. F. Norman 


H* first introduction to music was through the clarinet, 
though of course he did not know the name of that clear, 
rippling, wavering, sunny stream of sound that overflowed 

upon him—from Heaven as it seemed though its route in reaching 
the garden was through the open upper window of a neighbouring 
house. Not that its descent upon him was in the nature of a 
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cataract, rather it flowed round him, mingling with the enchanted 
sunlight and the pellucid air in the garden where he listened, 
ravished. ‘It sang to his ear, they sang to his eye ’—and 
both to his being. Why had he not found equal and earlier 
joy in the songs of the birds in that garden? Well, he nearly 
had ; but their songs were more fitful, more casual, less sustained. 
It was the close woven strain of instrumental sequences, weaving 
their seamless sonorous garment, that were being discovered now 
as music in his inner ear. Bird song, indeed, had indirectly 
led up toit. There had been another happy morning of awakening 
before this, in his third year I think, in which he had first 
apprehended the two worlds: that world without, which he was 
to know one day, when things had acquired names, as Nature ; 
and that other, the central world within, himself. That earlier 
morning had, indeed, been one of revelation. For, as he awoke 
in his cot, the sun flowed in through the window panes, into the 
room and lit up the colour inthe wall paper, and the garden- 
odourous air flowed through the open portion of the window and— 
a third flowing river, confluent with the other two—the trilling 
of the birds rippled through air and light. There were, then, 
three things (were there ?)—the light for seeing, the morning 
air for feeling and the songs of the birds for hearing. No, the 
revelation was deeper, subtler than that. There were only two 
things different though there were no words. for them, for Nature 
was not known to him, nor the world, and all the make-believe 
summed in the clumsy concept called “ objectivity ’’ was decades 
away from him. Yet he discerned in these two things the whole : 
first the perceived realities, flowing, flowing into him, and then 
that other, himself, the centre of them, to whom and for whom 
the birds sang and the light shone and the air exhaled its living 
fragrance. 

The morning of the clarinet, then, had not brought so complete 
an insight as that previous morning when he knew why there 
was light and air and sound, bringing their homage to him! 
But it did disclose a new secret : sound was one thing ; music 
was another. It was not only that that clarinet, unnamed, 
unseen, made sequent sound and not (like the birds) fragments, 
hints, promises ; but also that these were an utterance, mysterious, 
rhapsodical but with a meaning—a tale, a pageant for the ear. 
And, what a pageant! Gorgeous? No; even if he had known 
the word it would not have said what he felt. Gorgeousness 
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is something separate from oneself, but this was part of one’s 
own being, coming into one from outside, but enriching, fulfilling, 
and naturally satisfying. How much of this could he say to 
himself, in words, grown up words? He could not tell, except 
that that was how he felt, with the life of hearing flowing within 
him. That clarinet, that dew-dropping but unbroken continuous 
stream of sound was music. 

The next musical instrument to continue the mysterious 
story was not so melodious nor at first so satisfying. It lacked 
charm. It was the ’cello. His father, who was practising it, 
may only have been tuning up. No, this was not the romance 
they called music. This was only sound again. And it was 
wild, alarming. Had the beasts in the carpet come to life, the 
lions and the tigers which he imagined as the carpet’s pattern ? 
He had better hide. There was a long table-cloth reaching 
nearly to the ground hanging from the table. He would take 
refuge under it. The ’cello did not pursue him and soon it changed 
its mood. The growling was not meant for him and indeed it 
began to sound sorry. He too began to be sorry ; sorry for it. 
Cautiously he crept from cover and looked at it, not too near. 
He liked its shape. But its sound? It had less of magic than 
the clarinet played out of Heaven through the open window, 
but it had more of mystery. It was more like grown-up people 
than the clarinet, less natural which is to say less innocent and 
more secret. And why was it so sad? What had happened 
to it? He never found answers to these questions, real answers, 
not even when, several years later, he would have said that if 
he could call one instrument alone his favourite it was the ’cello 
unless it be an answer that the ’cello is the bass violin and therefore 
adult, giving voice only to the diss'pating of an else mute perplexity 
at life. But he was coming to know that poignancy is not all 
sweetness but may be sad and have depth ; and even to discover 
dimly that sorrowing is not all sad, though as yet he did not 
discern that melancholy may have at its root a flavour we call 
bitter-sweet. 

But that was later and did it not originate with a different 
musical approach? In this next experience there was no sheer 
joy of melody, as in his first discovery, nor was there the disclosure 
of how near neighbours harmony and discord may become, for 
that too was the ’cello’s contribution to the opening soul behind 
the listening ear. This next phase was almost an adventure, 
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a passive adventure indeed but none the less perilous for that. 
It was night ; no shining of the sun; darkness, positive, absolute ; 
a darkness one seemed to see, as one saw crépe attached to door 
knockers when people died ; but not, like that, in distinct places, 
but pervasive ; blackness unrelieved, and with an accompanying 
silence, equally positive, so that one seemed to hear it. The 
bed in which he lay was off another bedroom, silent, empty, 
his grandparents’ room. The aunt who had seen him to bed 
had left him and the light left with her. The room was the 
furthest off in the house from the cheerful, lit, talk-filled room 
where the family were assembled—cheerful, safe. If he called 
he would not be heard ; not unless he crept through the neighbour- 
ing room, in the dark, and emerged on the lobby and maybe 
make his way downstairs without clothing, in the cold. 

What was all that darkness? Was it full of people? It 
must be. Of course you could not see them, but then you could 
not see anything. What sort of people? Not, surely, people 
of our shape, of our kind. What did they look like in the dark ? 
What did anything look like in that blackness—the garden, the 
field beyond it, the pony cropping in the field. Was he cropping 
now? How did he look? He was brown in the day and the 
grass was green but, here and now, wasn’t there a black pony 
cropping black grass in the black air? Why was there black ? 
What was black? Wasn’t it the opposite of silence? No, it 
must be what was inside silence, for still the silence went on and 
on; for still there was no sound, nothing. No: there was a 
sound, a rustle, and it was growing louder. Something was attacking 
the window ; it was the wail of the wind, chased by the darkness, 
hunted, trying to get in, trying to escape. Well the closed window 
baffled them both. Better so: he, the child, was on the safe 
side of the window. For further security, he drew the bed clothes 
over his face, sheltering himself from the gathering storm, from 
those secret unnatural strangers in the Unseen which perhaps 
saw him. The wind was less restless now or came in gusts at 
longer intervals, and the invisible people at whom he could only 
guess, but who must be there, since darkness must have its own 
kind of inhabitants, still kept silent and motionless, unless some 
faint stirrings which might almost be himself moving in the bed 
were their movements. But he did not move if he could help 
it; safety lay in stillness, so it must be them. Then, to this tense 
vigil there came an interruption, a relief. What was it? The 
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piercing but soothing notes of a musical instrument blown— 
how far off and how desperately alone—from the street, from 
far down the street. But it was a sound he knew, the plaintive 
pleading of the flute, talking to the night air, singing to the 
darkness, asking air and night and darkness to befriend it. There 
would be a man behind that flute, standing on the curb, in the 
street, in the human world, a human man, playing it. That was 
reassuring in itself ; but the voice was not wholly of this world ; 
it was sounded within the dark air. Perhaps it was bringing the 
two worlds together, the world of people and the world of the 
darkness. And then he began to realise what in fact it was 
doing : it was giving speech to the lonel ness that was in things, 
the aloofness that was in himself. That was a new insight : 
there was a loneliness in things. The flute was its voice ; therefore 
the flute was his voice too. If he had known them he might 
have echoed those words of “‘ James Lee’s Wife ’’—‘“‘ I know not 
any tone so fit as thine to falter forth a sorrow ’’—but of the 
flute rather than of the wind. It was well that the loneliness 
should speak and in revealing itself should disclose a new meaning 
in music. Music, then, had all these things: something of joy, 
something of sorrow, something of being alive, and yourself but 
alone. But in this loneliness there was power to express yourself, 
to announce yourself, to begin to understand yourself. And with 
that slight solace he slept. 

And there was to be another disclosure. Here the revealer 
was the piano, or more exactly the piece the piano played. He 
was older now. Each phase of discovery had marked an advance 
in years, and now he was a boy. They were going to the sea 
for change of air, his mother and he. His father could not go 
but did not like being left behind. His father had not said that, 
but he knew it. There was certain restless sensitive movements 
of his father’s and certain positive acts of silence. Or, when 
he did speak, his tones and the clouds on his face expressed his 
mood. But it was only as his mother and he left the house on 
their journey that the piano, beneath his father’s fingers, confided 
his sadness to the boy. It was almost a personal message : 
“ You are going away. I am left. I am alone.” Not exactly 
a message ; only a plea for remembrance, perhaps. But definite, 
for he knew the shape the plea had taken, a minuet of Mozart’s 
from Don Giovanni. He had been noting the names of composers 
and of their works and now he knew that whenever that minuet 
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was to be played again in his hearing it was to bring back that 
movement : the parting, the loneliness of another, not his own 
loneliness and yet his too because he shared it. Almost he shed 
a tear. There had been no personal appeal but the music had 
said what his father did not say and what his mother had been 
too busy to observe. The music also said, ‘‘I am made to express 
things ; to give them beautiful shape; to say for people what 
they cannot say for themselves. I bring, besides joy and sorrow, 
compassion, solace, sympathy. My meaning is felt sound. I 
am the spirit of feeling in the heart of the musician.” It took 
him long, indeed, to spell out all of that meaning. But always 
behind the grace of that minuet there lurked for him a prayer for 
consolation, and always the prayer was granted and always such 
music was vital expression—for solace, for reality, the reality 
into which the musician escapes. 


LORD EDWARD'S SISTER 


By Bnian FitzGerald 


HERE were many women in Lord Edward FitzGerald’s 

life. There was his mother, Emily, Duchess of Leinster. 

There were the girl friends of his pre-marriage days—Kate 
Meade, Georgiana Lennox,, Mrs. Sheridan. There was Pamela, 
his wife, pale and beautiful. And there was also his sister, Lady 
Lucy FitzGerald. She had a character and a temperament re- 
markably akin to his own. She had the same warm, loving, 
susceptible Irish heart. She had the same strong sense of humour. 
And, alone among his relations she shared to the full his democratic 
ideas and ideals. 

Lady Lucy FitzGerald was the youngest ot the first Duke 
and Duchess of Leinster’s large tamily. (They had twenty children). 
Born in 1771, her early days were passed at Blackrock, near 
Dublin, where the younger members of the family were brought 
up under the care of Mr. William Ogilvie, a Scottish tutor, whom 
the Duchess later married. Her brothers and sisters ‘ doted ’ 
on her, the ten-year-old Lord Edward in particular delighting 
in her ‘ comical’ ways. ‘ Dear little Lucy is very well and very 
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comical’ he wrote to his mother; “ the night we were making 
the haycocks she was hard at work all the morning tossing the 
hay up—it would make you laugh to see her’. A lovable, warm- 
hearted little girl, very highly-strung and excitable—thus was 
Lucy FitzGerald at three years old. And so she grew up. The gay 
London life of balls, masquerades and the Opera delighted her 
at nineteen years old as had done haymaking in County Dublin 
when she was a child. Lord Edward noted with amusement how 
she rejoiced at ‘ the rattling London pavements ’, and being dressed 
up in ‘her high London go’, when her ‘ dear face’ was ‘ full of 
Kensington Gardens, opera, warm spring, notes, fun, and a 
little love, I daresay’. They had long been favourite brother and 
sister. 

The years passed. While warm-hearted Lucy was falling in 
and out of love, Lord Edward found himself a wife, and a cause 
to serve—Ireland. In 1796 he joined the United Irishmen ; the 
same year he was sent with Arthur O’Connor to negotiate a 
French invasion of Ireland. 

Lucy recorded their visit in her journal, which has been 
published in part in Gerald Campbell’s Edward and Pamela Fitz- 
Gerald. When they arrived; she was suffering from the effects 
of an unhappy love affair with a certain Mr. Wodehouse. Instead 
of going to the balls at Almacks, she spent her evenings alone, 
playing the harp. But the coming of Edward and Pamela changed 
everything. One evening her brother brought Arthur O’Connor 
round to dine. The wild young Irishman captured her heart. 
Because he was her brother’s great friend, with a soul ‘ twin to 
his own, and a great democrat ’, the excitable Lucy proceeded 
to fall in love with him. Fickle Mr. Wodehouse faded from her 
thoughts. When early in May the Edwards and O’Connor left 
for Hamburg, it was to Lucy, alone amongst his family and 
friends, that Lord Edward confided the revolutionary nature of 
his journey. ; 

It was not until September that Edward and Pamela returned 
to England. It was a short visit ; soon they were back at Kildare. 
A fortnight later, Lucy followed them to Ireland, the ostensible 
reason being to visit her aunt, Lady Louisa Conolly, at Castle- 
town, and her brother, the Duke of Leinster, at Carton. Lucy 
spent all that winter—1796-97—in Ireland. From Castletown 
and Carton, she went to Edward and Pamela, arriving at Kildare 
towards the end of November. To her delight, she found that 
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Arthur O’Connor was staying there; he was the only guest. 
‘Nothing can be more delightful than this little habitation’: 
she wrote delightedly on her arrival. Life was indeed pleasant. 
They went for long walks on the Curragh; they rode; when it 
was wet, and they staved indoors, Arthur O’Connor would read 
aloud to them Julius Caesar—Lord Edward loved Shakespeare— 
or they would amuse themselves making Lucy a scrap-book in 
which they stuck patriotic emblems. In the evenings, a piper came ; 
they danced and sang rebel songs. They put their democratic 
ideas into practice. The apothecary, and the butcher’s daughters 
were their company for the dances; sometimes they called in 
the servants and maids. Lucy danced with Arthur O’Connor. 
And they talked—tremendously. One day, after they had been 
out riding, Lucy recorded that she, Pamela and O’Connor sat up 
till two o’clock discussing the immortality of the soul. ‘I never 
heard anything of the kind before ’, she wrote, ‘I was very much 
amused and interested, lost in admiration of such superior talents, 
but not convinced, and grieved to tears at such a mind supposing 
itself perishable’. Arthur O’Connor was always shocking Lucy 
by the things he said. But then he was ‘so odd ’—one could not 
judge him by other people. Nevertheless, she proceeded to fall 
deeply in love with him. 

Then these glorious days were brought to an abrupt con- 
clusion. On the 15th December Lord and Lady Castlereagh 
paid them a visit that ‘ disturbed our comfort’. They said that 
Lady Louisa Conolly wanted Lucy back at Castletown—that 
she was in fact expected to return with the horses that had brought 
them. It was with a heavy heart that Lucy said good-bye to 
Lord Edward and Pamela and Arthur O’Connor, to the music, 
dancing and the magnificent talk. But Lady Louisa Conolly 
thought otherwise. It was high time, she considered, that her 
impressionable young niece was removed from that nest of 
Jacobins., She knew only too well that Lucy FitzGerald was by 
this time heart and soul with her brother and O’Connor in the 
patriotic struggle. At all costs she must be got away. They were 
only just in time; soon events were moving fast. Even while 
Lucy was returning to Castletown, the French fleet was sailing 
for Ireland. The excitement of the following days is recorded by 
Lucy in her diary. The French were off the coast of Ireland ; 
they were trying to work into Bantry Bay ; troops were marching ; 
all was in consternation. Lucy could hardly contain herself for 
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excitement. But disappointment followed. News came of a 
storm, and the departure of the French from the Bay. Every- 
body at Castletown, with the exception of Lucy, was wild with 
joy. The expedition, so carefully planned by Lord Edward and 
O’Connor, had failed. The excitement and the worry, the hopes 
raised and then dashed to the ground, made her ill. The next 
few days she spent in bed. Every day she heard from Pamela, 
who was in Dublin with Edward. However, on the 15th January, 
she was well enough to go to Dublin. On her arrival she was 
struck by the martial appearance of the city—‘ nothing but 
troops moving ’, she wrote. Four days later, her brother, Charles 
FitzGerald, visited her and alarmed her by saying that Lord 
Camden, the Lord Lieutenant, had ‘ information ’ against Edward, 
advised that he should leave the country immediately—of course, 
Edward refused to do so. Lucy fell ill again, and spent the next 
ten days in bed at Leinster House. Edward came to see her, 
cheering her by his presence. Together they read Arthur O’Connor’s 
address to County Antrim; ‘it is glorious’, she wrote, “but I 
think the Government won't let it pass’. She was right. On the 
3rd February, before she was up, Edward called to tell her that 
Arthur had been arrested for treason on his return to Dublin. 
She and Edward ‘ lamented together all day ’. A week later Lucy 
went to the prison. She saw ‘ poor dear Arthur’ at the window. 
He looked very melancholy, she thought ; ‘ we kissed our hands 
to each other’. Although O’Connor was not allowed to write 
or receive letters, his servant was permitted to carry books to 
and fro; on the margins Lucy and he scribbled notes to each 
other. 

Early in March, she rejoined Edward and Pamela at Frescati. 
The Kildare life was resumed there. There were the patriotic 
dinners, the visits from democratic ‘ Northern gentlemen ’. 
(Edward was then particularly engaged in trying to unite the 
Catholics of the South and the Presbyterians of the North in 
the ranks of the United Irishmen). The conspiracy deepened. 
In her secret diary Lucy wrote: ‘We get letters every day. 
Edward is called Faithful in them, Pamela Violette, and I Good 
Heart’. The month ot April found her once more at Castletown. 
She went to Lady Clare’s ball in Dublin, though she wore her 
hair ‘turned close up, was reckoned democratic, and was not 
danced with’. But soon her thoughts had returned to politics. 
Throughout the country things were going from bad to worse. 
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Martial law was proclaimed, and barbarous outrages were com- 
mitted. Pretty little Lucy FitzGerald became ever more and 
more a rebel. 

The anxiety of her mother, the Duchess of Leinster, increased: 
she felt Lucy would be safer out of Ireland. And when, towards 
the end of May, Lucy arrived in Dublin, Edward greeted her 
with the news that he proposed taking her back to England 
forthwith, she consented with a heavy heart; ‘I long to see 
Mama, but don’t like leaving Ireland just now’, she said. Neither 
did she like leaving Arthur O’Connor, she might have added. 
Edward arranged that they should sail on the 23rd May—two 
days later. However, they reached the Pigeon House—the harbour 
near the embarkation quays of the Dublin packet boats—too 
late. After spending half the night in a small boat in the Bay 
in the hope of catching the packet, they had to return to Leinster 
House. They sailed the following evening, however, parting 
with Pamela on the quay. Lucy wrote: ‘I was miserably low 
as I looked on this dear but as yet unfortunate little island ; I 
felt a degree of painful anxiety as to its fate, as it will compre- 
hend that of what I hold most dear’. It was a beautiful night, 
and she sat on deck with Edward till four in the morning. 

Lord Edward’s visit to England was a short one. Soon 
he was back again in Ireland organizing the insurrection, which 
was secretly planned to take place the next spring. When he 
had gone, Lucy and the family restlessly moved from place to 
place. They were all very anxious about the future. August 
brought news of O’Connor’s release trom prison, and Lucy’s 
spirits soared. For a time she was her old self once more—gay, 
laughing, dancing. In October Edward paid another flying visit 
to London, when he saw his beloved mother and sisters for the 
last time. Lucy longed to return with him to Ireland. But even 
Edward did not favour the idea. He knew that the crisis was near 
at hand. So they parted. ‘ I don’t know when I felt so miserable ’, 
Lucy wrote. She spent the winter of 1797-8 with her family in 
London. She wore a green cravat when she walked in the Park, 
and was delighted to hear someone in the crowd call her a ‘ pretty 
Jacobin ’. 

Spring brought O’Connor to London. Lucy saw him, of course, 
though her step-father, Mr. Ogilvie, refused to have the rebel 
Irishman inside the house. Then O’Connor left for France ; 
he was to organise French assistance for the rising. But at Margate 
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he was arrested in the act of hiring a fishing-boat to cross the 
Channel. Lucy heard the news at the beginning of March. In 
her opinion ‘there was never anything so grievious because it 
was so foolish of him not to manage it better’. Next week, when 
the rest of the family went to Court, she did not accompany 
them. Her heart ached, though she ‘took pains not to let it 
appear, because it is of importance not to betray fear’. 

The days, the weeks, passed. The state of Ireland went from 
bad to worse. Lord Edward was in hiding, a reward of £1,000 
having been set on his head. Small wonder that his family, far 
away in London, were desperately anxious. On the 21st May, 
O’Connor’s trial opened at Maidstone. All that day and the next 
Lucy was in an agony of anxiety. Then dawned the 23rd May, 
a day that began with joy and closed with grief. She had slept 
little and was up early. At eight o’clock she received a note— 
O’Connor had been acquitted! Before she had recovered from 
the excitement, Mr. Ogilvie showed her a letter from the Duke 
ot Portland telling of Lord Edward’s arrest on the zoth. There 
was agitation and consternation amongst the family. But what 
seemed chiefly to have concerned everybody at this time was the. 
fact that Edward was to be tried for high treason. Lucy alone 
was wild with anxiety on account of his wound. When her brother, 
Lord Henry, left for Dublin, she begged to be allowed to travel 
with him ; this was considered impossible, but she was promised 
that she should go with her mother a few days later. But the 
Duchess, believing that Edward’s wound was not serious, delayed 
her departure. She considered it essential that the trial, fixed 
for the 11th June, should be postponed till he was well enough 
to defend himself and prepare his defence. So the Duchess spent 
her time seeking the advice of friends and petitioning princes 
and ministers. 

The days passed. On the 30th May Pamela arrived with her 
children ; and to Lucy’s surprise she was full of optimism. But 
on the 2nd June news came that Edward had been very ill, but 
was better. Lucy became desperate as they continued to sit and 
talk in London. ‘ Mama still patient and waiting instead of flying ’, 
she wrote. All her instinct told her that Edward was dying and 
alone! But she remembered her promise to Edward to be stout 
when the time came. She continued to hope against hope to get 
to Ireland, to the prison—‘ of once more beholding my soul’s 
treasure, perhaps dying with him ’. 
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But at last her mother started for Ireland. Lucy followed 
a few hours later in a coach with Mr. Ogilvie and her elder sister. 
Her heart was full of hope and anxiety as they dashed across 
England. It was late that same evening, at Towcester, that they 
were overtaken by a messenger, who told them that Lord Edward 
had already died of his wounds. 


__ The full nature of Lady Lucy FitzGerald’s rebellious spirit 
is shown by the impassioned appeal which she addressed to the 
people of Ireland after her brother’s death :— 


“Irishmen! Countrymen! It is Edward FitzGerald’s 
sister who addresses you. It is a woman, but that woman 
is his sister. She would therefore die for you as he did... 
He never deserted you. Will you desert yourselves? .. . 
Yes, this is the moment, the precious moment, which must 
either stamp with intamy the name of Irishmen, and denote 
you for ever wretched, enslaved to the power of England, 
or raise the Paddies to the consequence which they deserve 
and which England shall no longer withhold—to Happiness, 
Freedom, Glory. These are but names, as yet, to you, my 
Countrymen. As yet you are strangers to the reality with © 
the power in your hands to realise them. One noble struggle 
and you will gain, you will enjoy them for ever. Your 
devoted Countrywoman, LUCY FITZGERALD.”’ 


Her step-father prevented this address from ever being published. 
But he failed to stop her sending Lord Edward’s portrait to Tom 
Paine, to whom she wrote a letter in similar strain to the above, 
addressing Paine as ‘ Citizen’ throughout. 


Lucy’s hopes for Ireland’s freedom died with the Union. 
She married Captain (afterwards Admiral Sir Thomas) Foley, R.N., 
and settled down in Wales. They had no children. After her 
husband’s death she lived in the south of France, dying there in 
1851, in her eightieth year. She was not mourned (outside of 
her family) when she died, yet her memory should be cherished 
in Ireland. 


SOUND BY PHILOSTRATUS 
By D. Murphy 


T was in vain I hardened me towards the massage of this painter 
I against literature, saying to myself: O Philostratus, there 
are some whose picture speaks the convulsion of grief after 
the last word of a tale, memory shunned, they are not for you, 
desiring your own people. And yet I have to pass this way, 
and point with still averted eyes to 
Female arm, head, breast, etc., in repose, by Picasso. 


His line, of insect thighs, feigns death in danger every hair’s-breadth. 
You look aside, it cuffs you a digression. So the clown smites the 
sinister cheek of the equestrienne, it was the other. The public roll, 
it’s us all over. A depraved line, which cuts half the cheek off, and 
the circumbearded cheek of Euclid, warned by a feeling of trans- 
gression, obeys the imposition with a blush, retrenches another 
axiom, be it his last. Do I rave, must he go behind her back 
to confront her? You receive the impressions of another person 
before the pictures. So did I, I thought, but today I am in a 
mood to help myself. Have I not in former well-judged books, 
dear boy, confiscated to my soul all that is excellent in Metrodorus 
and Zeuxis and turned it into discourse for their better fame 
and your understanding ? Not unaided by the muses I did so, 
and yesterday a muse taught me that this artist is a lyric poet, 
his mind reaches to mine like a fist to a pint pot from the very 
stool of exclamation. She bade me peel and face the athlete’s 
crupper, for he is a man who does not get behind his work, but 
behind you behind him. O Picasso, master of dread and scapular 
gooseflesh, whither do you take me so indecorously with the 
cries of a syndicate of bacchised women ? Is it to a desert to be 
torn asunder by a god, or to be deprived of myself by following, 
seeing nobody behind and fearing myself the lattermost ? Lead 
on, but tell me first, master of terror, why dost thou smite the 
drunkard’s daughter with the fearful exaltation of Lot’s children, 
spreading her limbs unspared to that paternal beard which will 
diminish the ancestors of her children’s house obstinate to wear 
horns and crowns unsuited to their character ? My fears increase 
with the confident line that makes her neck and breast a virgin’s 
but dilates an arm, an arm, a hand with a ring on the annular, 
which is a median hand, the thumb is neither here nor there. 
It is the idea-hand for putting aside the object which conceals 
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itself, as me I, the fingers which purport to knit the true and 
false, military and harmonious, to empty the emptied for time’s 
fulfilment and hail divinity from the vermin’s tower. Lest your 
yesterday be snatched away by my tomorrow, fatten the hook 
of your soul with it, and show it as bait to a small group of friends. 
I said this while in fear of offending myself, who didn’t like the 
picture at all, and my eyes, tired of seeing the canvas from a 
place where, for aught I knew, I was invisible, began to weep. 
In this state I like to be bossed about and managed, I don’t 
care how, and when nobody has answered my first twelve questions 
I insist no more. You are warm, O Philostratus, I thought fit 
to say to myself, and the enchanted picture used me with a 
gentleness reproving the fanatical authority of the artist. The 
muse had given me an audition, which I passed. 

She touched my mind, and hastened the departure of my 
ignorance. Listen, O son, she said, the woman’s name is Charlotte, 
and I will relate her story directly, because there’s not much of 
it. Just as the painter defined her with his unicorn tact, she 
is a maiden. Sheis more, and you ask what god has created her 
leisure. The slot in her is Bergson’s, she responds variously to 
discs of uniform size and weight. Einstein has crossed her knees 
to meditate, for she does not smoke. Deep in Freud she deems 
it a lie to tell a sin, as a communist she reads everything she 
believes, and she is old enough for her mother to have been a 
feminist. Her father is a knocker and fumbler in unexpected 
places who leaves the most artistic blemish on a spoilt task, he 
had been a landscape painter. About the lover she attracts in 
her dream, sorting herself at all levels easily from what she knows, 
the less said the better. George eats morphia, is the father of 
an unborn child, a pianist who plays Beethoven on the harpsichord 
and calls him Scarlatti, and is almost. completely ignorant of 
natural science. Hearken to her revery, and let her murmurings 
incite you to compassion for all the people who have formed a 
system before they have anything which to put in it. It is the 
lot of maidens, to enterprise beyond their means. She has worn 
her eyes reading all Marx in a cheap edition, not knowing that 
he has been explained in better by his sequel, and even these 
have had their day. Poor Charlotte, her sensations of exogamy 
were learnt in the schoolroom amongst flowers, she is a flower, 
and has a flower’s wisdom. A pistil at her head a complicated 
pistil is to her : to be or not to be put off, throw in your life with 
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the working, the economic question, the study of starvation has 
made her thin. But we ought to listen instead of talking. | 

For she talks in her sleep : Love, said George, it is like buried 
alive, see it repeated slowly as you find a name more than a 
name, crimson on snow, and a gold onion there, an ikon. The 
women who hide the red soldiers are violated before shot by 
white soldiers, but look how the red soldiers will violate the 
girls before shooting who hid the white soldiers, consoled you, 
for he doesn’t kill because he means for ever, no, not father it 
full of experience because he knows. It is the people. They 
caused call the people, nobody knows, go back into themselves 
cold in buttons as the sparks born to weariness, still rot, till 
rot, tell death. You are free by treaty, with our oldest ally. 
But. you must depend elsewhere on Portugal’s treaty with Haiti, 
not to be invoked unless Brazil is attacked by San Domingo 
and Nicaragua simultaneously. Your visa, have you got it? 

Go Philostratus, you are free of modern art, and may you 
always think it wants but the little whence to be all you say, 
if only you could find the whither out. 

With joy and relief I turned to the next picture, 


A merry batheress, by Renoir, 


and steeped my weary eyes in a fresh fount of poetry. You see 
nothing but refreshment. Dazzled at first by light concealing her 
shape your eyes are invaded gradually with it by a woman rejoicing 
and greeting, it isa hydropathic sight-restoring flow, after which you 
are accomplice to her actions. How was she there, and not seen 
directly, you ask? As if the painter, aided by Poseidon, had 
made an artificial water-bower to hide the consummation of the 
god’s love, as in Homer, and you saw Tyro first only new emerged 
from his gripe. Before we go over the uncollected qualities of 
the nymph, it is fitting to enter the mystery of this concealment. 
While, like an infant’s bemused with sudden lamplight, your 
nostrils and mouth come to the assistance of your eyes, all is 
petals and scratches of fire, crocus and hyacinth, arrowheads of 
daffodil and heliotrope direct you nowhere. Air, water, body, 
are melted in a dish of myosotis and primula. She is gone, 
ravished by Enipeus, Axius, or Xanthus, whatever Lydian or 
Thessalian stream. But step backward suddenly, with care not 
to tread on some fool’s toes, the particles will sprint from the 
corners of your amazement, the woman rebounds into the space, 
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her palpitations are the now felted claws of light, her being is 
launched from the golden bow of day, and there is no place any- 
where but for her. Before she has looked, her beauty smiles, 
she lives slowly, has cut her joy into 1,000 sections to consume 
it piece by piece, she is the roulette of her body and plays on the 
blue and yellow. Is she Kritheis, or Truth, or perhaps Nature 
with two rounded equal sides and constant only to diligence 
that never slumbers. Her breasts are nature’s, whence the normal 
parturition for women is of twins, her shoulders might carry a 
husband each, and the painter, defining the height of his picture 
with a hue of rain and time as the pointer of a balance, gives 
nothing higher than her head save the yellow and the blue, primula, 
myosotis. She is indifference. 

Elizabeth is an actress. She is indifferent, and where she 
comes no man with admission to her liking knows who he is. 
Women have seen men halt in secret in front of her beauty, as 
before an invisible leap for which they’re not ready. Who is 
he ? the names she says going might be the unfortunate she is 
wanted for who never get a surprise. The search for her lover 
continues, singly and in silence as if he was an orator’s lost word. 
She deflects a compliment paid to her cheek, it shows some one 
has been looking. She ages, women say, with dramatic authors, 
and many men have married into her friendship, and as the 
indifferent amass credit she remarks how much fidelity is thrown 
away. <A legend begins, her shadow becomes warmer than her, 
regrets are traced in her silence, as if she had been all that no 
one else could ever be again, and was jealous of her eyes which 
had seen something without her. She is something one could 
only think about, even seeing her, and one asks, for whom is she 
naked ? because she is devout. Expelled from her foreign school 
for ‘‘ promening herself nude in the dortory to the regards of 
the other pensionaries,”’ the tyranny of her thighs and shoulders 
is over her stepsister of twenty, who is her worshipper, her 
rheumatism, her fascism. If the etherial part of her stepsister 
required a body it would look like her Betty’s, despise like her, 
and men sick of her disliking and wishing to cure her of it would 
be tempted to die. They eat hard-boiled eggs in the bedrooms 
and talk of marriage, Betty says: I vow I like not these dialect 
courtships. If I had to live in Manchester and woo and solicit 
and cope a man, I’d make him sleep in his collar for the rest of 
his life. If the smallest motive of satisfaction came his way, the 
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teeny-weeniest ticklekin of joy, he’d feel himself the victim of 
unbridled self-love, or else if he didn’t I’d want to know why 
not. Every night I’d tell him a story about Satan the superman, 
and keep him awake till I was asleep. Just for that one time 
not inquiring about my attitude, I’d shut my valentine in a 
rapture of curiosity for fourteen years, till I was gray. Only 
he’d stay so much what I wanted and saw in the shop that he’d 
merge into the background like a broody partridge and be the 
colour of my eyes. 
Fanny, by Manet. 


She is 30, hardly beautiful, surrounded by three of her 
suitors. The artist has seen her charm in their disposition, 
he offers her, not them. No one could have thought of her 
before meeting, but passers by turn to see her again and 
let her out of their sight what they want her to be, dancer, spy, 
squash champion. She buys lingerie in France to sell it. She 
is tall, and I admire the tact of the painter in applying this datum, 
a construction on a given line like the rectangular caress of an 
adolescent. She has been in Egypt with her Mercedes, and since 
forgotten the name of Cleopatra. Her father is a country doctor, 
she offers him advice about his investments, not that he has any 
money, but to amuse his preoccupations and professional appetite 
for truth. The men have flung themselves out of their own 
business as if it was a party, to supervise her leisure, and the 
picture is composite like Philip de Champagne’s Richelieu, so 
her languor and neglect are undistributed, and the three are not 
understood to be there together. One hands her a glass on the 
end of a naval arm. Captain of several shipwrecks, Patrick 
discerns cowardice and folly everywhere, he would make her 
secure, but he spoils his aim already inventing how to prolong 
the happiness he imagines. Only his intimate friends can 
remember the sound of his voice, and he talks with attention 
as if uncertain of the reach and application of his words. When 
he thinks of her, his thoughts go in flocks. Giles is rich. He 
is only rich, and tired of moving many large things out of her 
desire by explaining them so as to have more room for himself. 
He who is disappearing through the top of the painting, it is 
Roger, who is not rich. Though without a head, he has imagina- 
tion to think her ordinary, because he is afraid of a woman who 
really attracts him. The fault she does not confess to herself 
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is under lock and key, she is avaricious, not a strong passion in 
those who don’t resist it, and what wounds her most is the fear 
that people think she is happy. Names mask her face, muffle 
her voice, she is torn the way of invented far-off persons behind 
them, and too late she will learn that her heart might be the 
love of people she sees every day. I shall spend a year—she 
blushes, because she has not so much time, the men are ready 
each to revive her future, even neutralise the acids formed by 
the memory of their misrule she will cuff when they are gone 
with the smile she uses, the pocket-knife, etc. Torn and crushed 
pieces of paper lag on the carpet. They are interrupted letters 
to some absent man. Fanny, by default, puts me in mind of a 
better picture, which is in my genre exactly : 

The little marchioness, by Watteau, 


to which I shall proceed without delay. 


GOLDSMITH IN CAMOUFLAGE 
By R. Wyse Jackson 


HE other day an old friend spoke to us of a very old lady 
whom he had once known and loved when he was a little 
boy. An old lady who remembered how, as a child, they 

had lifted her up in the family brougham to peep over a garden 
wall so that she could always say that she had seen the great 
Sarah Siddons in retirement. Savah Siddons ! The Sarah who had 
sat for Sir Joshua Reynold’s Tvagic Muse. The Sarah who had been 
the greatest Lady Macbeth of history. The Sarah of the 
Shakespearean mind, who once declaimed to an eating-house waiter 
in unconscious and impeccable blank verse : 
I asked for water: boy, you bring me beer ! 

And that was the Sarah to whom David Garrick had given 
her first chance as Portia in Drury Lane in 1775. 

It was a year before Garrick had found his tragedy queen 
that he had buried a friend—little Noll Goldsmith. Or rather, if 
he had not been so busy that Saturday he would have helped to 
bury him. Indeed, he intended to be a pall-bearer—but he was 
too occupied that April day in 1774. He would have arranged for 
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a place in Westminster Abbey for him too—but that fell through 
as well, and they deposited his body in the Temple Churchyard, 
attended by a rather hastily rounded-up bunch of mourners . . . . 

Odd, how in this chromium-plated world, all that age links 
up with the mind of today through a little lady’s peep over a 
garden wall. After all, it is not such a wide span of human memories 
back to the bankrupt doctor who died in 1774 with a mind 
troubled and unresting. It is a short enough chain of human lives 
back to Goldsmith’s friend Garrick—the Garrick whom the Irish 
stage knew, and at whom Goldsmith glanced sideways’ and 
murmured : 

On the stage he was natural, simple, affecting ; 
’Twas only that when he was off, he was acting. 

Probably that couplet is Goldsmith’s nearest approach to 
unkindness towards any living creature. A mild enough bit of 
unkindness it is, when we remember that it is supposed to be 
retaliation against Garrick’s jest : 

Here lies Nolly Goldsmith, for shortness call’d Noll, 
Who wrote like an angel, but talk’d like Poor Poll. 

A very spontaneous quip that was, too: an extempore so 
facile that one wonders whether it contains any psychological 
observation at all, or whether it is just a thoughtless jingle 
following from a couple of exceedingly obvious rhymes. 

* x k * 


One envies the deductive powers of Sherlock Holmes when 
trying to deal with the problem of Oliver Goldsmith. Holmes, 
we remember, could glance at a complete stranger and assert with 
utter coolness and correctness that “‘ beyond the obvious facts 
that you are a bachelor, a solicitor, a Freemason and an asthmatic 
I know nothing whatever about you.’’ One needs at least that 
much deductive acumen to decide very much about either the 
real lifetime character or the problem of the early years of the 
author of the Deserted Village. How true, after all, was Garrick’s 
epigram ? What, for example, can we make of his letter home to 
explain his failure to sail from Cork on yet another fortune- 
making trip? Why are his infancy legends so unconvincing ? 
Why, in fact, does Goldsmith seem to be such a biographical myth 
and most of all so in the land where he was born ? 

_ We wondered about these things the other day when we 
dipped into a couple of the standard biographies of Oliver Gold- 
smith. So much still needs to be explained, and so little seems 
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certain about him. He was born in County Westmeath, says the 
College register. He was born in Pallas, Longfordiensis, says Dr. 
Johnson in his epitaph. He was born in Elphin says his first 
cousin’s son. Seven cities contended for the honour of Homer’s 
birthplace. Two provinces, Leinster and Connaught, clamour for 
Goldsmith’s babyhood. Which is right? What is the truth ? 
And, far more important to the reader than the mere accident of 
birthplace, what measure of intellect and what character really 
underlay that baffling and obscure boyhood of ugliness, buffoonery, 
servitude, bullying and vagrant failure ? 

Improbably enough, one peculiar set of principles seems the 
most true. That what people thought and said about Goldsmith 
is mostly wrong. That what he said about himself is certainly 
false. And that what he did not say about himself is most likely 
to be correct. 

Goldsmith’s contemporaries made a habit of misjudging him. 
The standard example is the occasion when the literary club 
decided him to be the perfect subject for crude teasing, overlooking 
the carefully hidden sensitiveness of the little Irishman. The 
spate of satirical quips, headed by Garrick’s too-famous couplet 
hurt him grievously. His friends had aimed at the armoured skin 
of a hippopotamus, and they did not discover until it was too late 
what a sensitive creature they were wounding. One weeps for 
Goldsmith on that melancholy occasion, even if there was the 
compensation that he was stimulated into Retaliation, that 
ironical masterpiece, with its edged picture of Garrick and its 
unsurpassed assessment of Edmund Burke :— 

Here lies our good Edmund whose genius was such, 
We scarcely can praise it, or blame it too much ; 

Who, born for the universe, narrow’d his mind, 

And to party gave up what was meant for mankind. 
Though fraught with all learning, yet straining his throat 
To persuade Tommy Townshend to lend him a vote ; 
Who, too deep for his hearers, still went on refining, 
And thought of convincing, while they thought of dining. 
Though equal to all things, for all things unfit, 

Too nice for a statesman, too proud for a wit ; 

For a patriot too cool; for a drudge disobedient, 

And too fond of the right, to pursue the expedient. 

In short, ’twas his fate, unemploy’d or in place, sir, 
To eat mutton cold, and cut blocks with a razor. 


G 
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Or again, James Boswell nearly always gets Goldsmith 
wrong. No doubt Boswell was jealous, for he had that intolerable 
proprietorship in Samuel Johnson which would turn like a wounded 
tigress on any potential rival in the great man’s affections. The 
result is that nearly every mention of Goldsmith in the Lzfe is 
barbed. Boswell’s skill in reporting was far above his power of 
discernment, and without a fair amount of givé and take it is 
hard enough for a Scot and an Irishman either to understand 
or even to tolerate one another. Boswell did not try. He hated 
Goldsmith cordially, and so he gives us incidents like that much 
quoted malicious twisting of a Goldsmith pleasantry into a display 
of pettishness, where he pretends to see Goldsmith being jealous 
of the attention a French mob pays to a party of beautiful young 
women—among them the Jessamy Bride. 

The fate of being misunderstood, and consequently misjudged, 
seems to have been his from the beginning. His tutor in Trinity 
treated him as a wilful hobbledehoy. Theaker Wilder dealt out 
drubbings—the cure for the insensitive—to a shy, ugly youngster 
who hid a painful sense of inferiority under a pretence of noisy 
bravado. In psychological self-defence he made himself a kind 
of subordinate ringleader in college riots, and at home he was the 
life and soul of the pub in Ballymahon—so they thought him a 
crude creature and a rowdy extrovert. He never found it worth 
his while to deny it—maybe they would not have believed him 
in any case. Probably Uncle Contarine was about the only person 
who was sensitive enough and gentle enough to begin to under- 
stand Goldsmith, and understanding him, to keep on forgiving 
him. Only a few clues exist as to what his feelings were, tucked 
away inside the mind of the ragged, pock-marked sizar. And these 
clues are found in what he did not say ostensibly about himself 
at all. In the first book which gained him a reputation, the 
Enquiry into the Present State of Polite Learning, his college 
indignities react with an indignant paragraph. 

Surely pride itself has dictated to the fellows of our 
colleges the absurd passion of being attended at meals, 
and on other public occasions, by those poor men who, 
willing to be scholars, come in upon some charitable 
foundation. It implies a contradiction, for men to be 
at once learning the liberal arts and at the same time 
treated as slaves; at once studying freedom and prac- 
tising servitude. | 
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There is a strength of passion here, alien to the usual bland 
flow of his prose, which lays bare the extreme sensitiveness of 
the man. In one of his very few other bitter passages this same 
hurtability comes out again. This is in a letter dealing with the 
proposal that a nephew, the son of his curate brother, should 
go to the university. (It is implied that if he goes at all, he must 
needs go as a charity boy; brother Henry’s tiny income made 
that something to be taken for granted.) 


If he be assiduous, and divested of strong passions 
(for passions in youth always lead to pleasure) he may 
do very well in your college ; for it must be owned that 
the industrious poor have good encouragement there, 
perhaps better than in any other in Europe. But if he 
has ambition, strong passions, and an exquisite sensi- 
bility of contempt, do not send him there, unless you 
have no trade for him except your own. 


Here then, are bitter sensitiveness, loneliness, poverty and 
lack of social graces and position—a collection of disadvantages 
which combined to make poor Goldsmith a butt. He was a heaven- 
sent gift to bullies who enjoyed the melancholy pastime of “‘ playing 
off the butt.’”’ That is why, perhaps, he liked to be thought a 
rake. He shows himself up (because his writings never fail to 
reveal himself unintentionally) in the character of Marlow in 
She Stoops to Conquer, Marlow is one of those people who has 
plenty of courage in repartee with barmaids, but in the company 
of women of the class with whom he really needed to associate, 
he is a coward and a shy idiot. In their company he froze up, 
petrified with embarassment, looking for all the world as if he 
wanted to rush from the room and hide, like poor Mangan did at the 
fashionable party. 

This is Goldsmith himself. And by that curious compensation 
which so often is given, all the dammed-down instincts of gentleness 
and gentility overflowed through the point of his pen into the 
kindest and the most confident writing which our literature 
possesses. . 

His personal clumsiness and his apparent crudity were the 
defences of the Irishman whose subconscious makes him pretend 
to perpetrate Irish bulls and to be the Killarney-boatman Handy- 
Andy funny-boy just because he has despaired of ever getting 
the Englishman to understand. Goldsmith could never lose his 
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brogue and he could never learn to be quite at ease. So he made 
the Poor-Pollishness a camouflage, behind which he crawled. 

It is doubtful whether there is a single recorded occasion 
where anyone can tell of knowing the real Goldsmith, or even 
any consciously-given bit of information about himself which 
can be trusted. The defences were up all the time. _ 

For the truth about him we have to look at his writings about 
other matters, where his defences are down, and where the real 
personality slips through unobserved. We can find the real Gold- 
smith in the Man in Black episodes, as in that passage where he tells 
of his early training in the vice of unregulated and uncontrollable 
generosity under the guise of casual charity. We can find him in 
the Vicar of Wakefield, in the Traveller, in all his fluent journalism, 
and indeed, in all those writings which he meant to be objective 
and which in fact are most completely subjective. But what he 
pretends to tell of himself, and what others think and say of him— 
no! That is another story. 

Biographers have puzzled over the verdict of the school 
marm who found him an impenetrably stupid infant. Even then the 
barriers had been erected. Or they have wondered about that 
brilliant letter which tells so amiably of his adventures to and 
from Cork, when Fiddleback was acquired and when that stingy 
acquaintance regaled him on crusts and ancient mite-infested 
cheese. Again—surely—fiction. Or, once more, that single juvenile 
episode when the fiddler is supposed to have shouted Aesop at 
the ugly jigging youngster, and the child is said to have piped 
back :— 


Heralds! Proclaim aloud, all saying, 
See Aesop dancing, and his monkey playing ! 

If it happened at all, it is the one moment when the iron 
screen of shyness is folded back. But is even this fragment of folk- 
lore true ? We take leave to doubt it very much. We cannot see 
the Irish midland fiddler either casting the taunt or putting it in 
the classical form alleged, nor can we see the shy, odd mite 
cheeking him back so brazenly. If the preliminaries did happen, 
little Master Noll would have shrunk back into the shadows. 
But even the possibility of its occurring seems incredible. 

No—for the truth about Goldsmith we need a fuller psycho- 
logical study of the man, drawn from his unselfconscious writings, 
and remembering that he was always the complete Irishman. 
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Only one biographer has done it nearly adequately, and that is 
Richard Ashe King. This is a line which needs to be explored 
further. No Irish master has been less adequately assessed, 
and none would be more rewarding. 


DRAMATIC COMMENTARY 


By A. J. Leventhal 


Happy AS Larry. By Donagh MacDonagh. Lyric Theatre Company. 

Noau. By André Obey. Translated by Arthur Wilmot. Gaiety Theatre. 

THE SILVER TassIE. By Sean O’Casey. Gaiety Theatre. 

THE SCHOOL FOR WIvEs. By Moliére. Translated by Lord Longford. Dublin 
Gate Theatre. 


It is now no longer a secret, except to the visitor from America or Great 
Britain for whom it is a shrine of undefiled drama, that the Abbey Theatre is 
suffering from perhaps an overlong period of decay. The secret, however, is 
at once disclosed when the visitor has with difficulty found himself a seat in 
the auditorium. The departure for Hollywood of many of the actors associated 
with its earliest successes and the recent death of F. J. MacConmick, for whom 
no play was too high or comedy too low that he could not rise to the heights 
or add artistry to the depths would seem to be blows from which recovery, if 
there is to be any, will be slow. Not that the theatre lacks audiences for the 
poor fare now offered, but they are not the audiences, small as they were, of 
yester-year. Now the misplaced laugh, the ill-timed plaudits are less due to the 
nervous emotional relief associated with the early O’Casey alternation 
of tragedy and comedy than to plain ignorance—an inability to appreciate the 
finer points of a play. It is perhaps this untutored audience that gets the 
plays it deserves and drives the playwright, who dares not face its well-meant 
incomprehension and confused if inevitable applause, to seek a home for his 
work without embarrassing the Abbey Theatre directors, themselves undoubt- 
edly conscious of their present callow customers, into a rejection of the script. 


It must have been an awareness of this situation that made Austin Clarke 
initiate the Lyric Theatre Company with its insistence on poetic drama in 
order to collect once again the smaller, and not necessarily eclectic, public 
that does not put a good laugh before a thought-provoking verbally musical 
composition, and which by appreciation of new trends in dramatic art is likely 
to encourage potential playwrights to listen as de Musset did to the Muse’s 
whisper : ; é 

‘‘ Poste prends ton luth c’est moi ton immortelle ’ 
rather than to the cajoling banjo of the box office. 


Austin Clarke’s own plays were in themselves sufficient reason for the 
founding of the Company. That they are all in one act suggests not an 
inability to sustain his poetic flights or a shirking of the technical requirements 
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of a full-size play, but rather a belief that an average audience is not prepared 
to concentrate for so long on the solid stuff that good poetry is made of as 
the longueur might induce a premature rounding with a sleep. Or indeed, it 
might be that two one-act plays gave an opportunity for group poetry speaking 
or a ballet dancing interlude. At any rate, Happy as Larry, whilst it cannot 
by any means be described as a long play, must have run for about one and 
a half hours and combined with Austin Clarke’s The Second Kiss (a welcome 
re-appearance of Cyril Cussack and Maureen Kiely) gave a full evening’s 
entertainment. 


I have already reviewed this play as a printed work and suggested that 
it might be more effective on the stage. It certainly was. Whilst it cannot 
be described as thought-provoking, yet thought went into its making and the 
audience got what it may not have come to find—a good laugh, than which 
there is nothing more satisfying particularly if it has been brought about 
without slapstick. The use of the adenoidal lingo of the Liberties gave the 
tone to the mood with which we were expected to listen to the comedy and 
indeed, before that, Harrry Kernoff’s naughty ninetyish illustration on the 
programme prepared us for burlesque. Mr. MacDonagh borrowed his trickery 
with t:me from Priestley and the six tailors suggested Pirandello by their 
number and intrusion into the action of the play, but the whole was definitely 
individual and original. One should perhaps have added that F. R. Higgins | 
had anticipated him in the use of Dublin slang in the Deuce of Jacks, which 
can be found in the files of this magazine, but a real character like Zosimus 
had no echos in Mr. MacDonagh’s full-blooded (occasionally overflowing into 
downright coarseness) farcical materialism. 


George Green, as the wicked doctor, without using the technique of the 
Victorian villain, lived up to the rascality of his mustachios, needing only a 
hiss from the audience to mark their appreciation of his nefarious activities. 
We fell immediately under the sway of Ida Little’s fan which she, as the 
Widow, waved languidly to a Coombe intonation over her dead husband’s 
undrying grave and Ronnie Masterson, as Mrs. Larry, after she had warmed to 
the part and the advances of the doctor, happily forgot her husband and her 
cultured accent with which she was at first inclined to mix the low Dublinese 
which the company appeared to have agreed upon. William Foley, as Larry, 
rose from the dead with the most engaging thirst and his final fanfaronnade, 
in which he displayed an uncanny familiarity with the habits of publicans 
and their patrons, was a masterpiece of comic miming. The acting generally 
was good and Anne Yeats’ settings were brilliantly conceived and made credible 
the mingling of the present with the past. To Ria Mooney who produced the 
play, must come the highest praise. The Abbey Theatre had, in the days of 
Lennox Robinson and Arthur Shields, producers with imagination who could 
make even a kitchen play live. The directors should never have allowed Miss 
Mooney to leave the company. Apart from her acting she might have, by her 
skill as a producer, saved the Theatre from the dull uniformity into which 
it has fallen. 


If we were to look for more evidence of Miss Mooney’s skill we have only 
to recall her recent production of Noah, which was more important than the 
play itself. This piece appealed through its simple statement of farmer Noah’s 
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implicit trust in the Lord and his reliance on matter-of-fact speech (Hamlyn 
Benson brought this out with impeccable sincerity) to convince his family of 
his own unshakable conviction. His man-to-man talks with the Divinity had 
an endearing sancta simplicitas. Ham (a virile interpretation by Norman 
Barrs) raises a rebellion against the old man, the success of which is inevitably 
short-lived. Yet it did not ring so. true as when we saw it for the first time 
some years ago. Perhaps because since then we had read Ernst Barlach’s 
Stindflut (The Flood) with its urgent conflict and cosmic significance. If art 
is selection then it may be good aesthetic business to create an uncomplicated 
Noah. But to forget the Noah who drank himself into insensibility and who 
was only righteous in his time—the higher criticism suggesting that this meant 
that the morals of the age were rather poor and that Noah only stood out as 
righteous by comparison—is to strip the character of its human venial weakness 
that in the end lends it strength. 


_In The Silver Tassie Ria Mooney showed courage in attempting a task 
which, however, in our view was only partially successful. As a play it did 
not succeed. As a production Miss Mooney was too faithful to the letter of the 
script. We are all agreed that the second expressionist act shocks not because 
of its expressionism but on account of its incongruity in relation to the other 
acts. Here was a problem which might have been solved by neglecting Mr. 
O’Casey’s stage directions and rubbing off the realistic edges of the final act, 
which lends itself to such treatment, into a shadowed echo of the second act. 
The latter act was well done but we might have been spared the grand finale 
of the great guns and lighting effects—the sort of entertainment that used to 
bring crowds to A Royal Divorce in the crude old days. 


Noel Purcell, and indeed ali the actors, with the exception of Robert 
Hennessey, seemed overburdened with an Abbey Theatre cloak and their per- 
formances were spoiled by a manner which ill became them. The first 
mentioned’s Silvester Heegan recalled for a while F. J. McCormick until this 
comedy degenerated into music-hall, amusing enough but distracting from the 
play’s continuity, Robert Hennessey in his early extravance and final humility 
chowed his understanding of the O’Casey antithesis and this own potentialities 
for really great acting. Pat Nolan, as Harry Heegan, had his moments but 
he was unconvincing in the last act. Yeats, like George Moore, was not 
ashamed to rewrite his work; Sean O’Casey could, if he cared, give a firmer 
frame to this undoubtedly fine plea for peace, justice and pity. 


Lord Longford has a genius not only for finding the right classical plays 
to produce but also an equal genius in translating them. He has in this case 
mounted, what is considered by many, Moliére’s greatest comedy and turned 
it into English verse that has given a contemporaneous point to the phrase 
and a living kick to the rhyme. It is grand to hear Moliére fighting in the 17th 
century for the equality of women. He demanded equality of character in 
Les Femmes Savantes, equality of marriage and rank in George Dandin and 
age in L’Ecole des Femmes, presented now under the title The School for Wives, 
to which he added the modern demand for mutual love. The play’s: success 
in his own day brought on him a jealous attack from his rivals accusing him 


of unmentionable vices. 
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The elderly Arnolphe (played with verve by Maurice O’Brien) cannot keep 
for ever his ward Agnes in ignorant virtue that she might in the end make him 
a grateful wife. This was not so strange an ambition in Moliére’s day but the 
people rejoiced with the author when she outwitted her guardian would-be 
husband by. falling into the arms of her young lover, Horace. Iris Lawler 
was charming in both her sprightly and demure moods as Agnes. Aiden 
Grenell carried himself as a lover, whom all the world loves, should. 
Christopher Casson was his usual competent self as Arnolphe’s friend Chrysaldus. 
The whole play was beautifully dressed and Kay Casson caught its spirit in a 
lovely set. 


Art Notes By Edward Sheehy. 


SCHOOL OR ACADEMY? 


If I devote less space than usual to this year’s Academy it must not be 
altogether attributed to the onus that is on me to welcome so many visitors ; 
but also to the lamentable fact that I have mislaid the copy of the catalogue in 
which I took my notes. I can therefore have recourse only to memory and a 
booklet innocent of my scribblings. This year the exhibition was better hung and 
a reduction in the numbers of pictures resulted in a higher level of painting than 
usual. The emphasis is still, as I suppose it must be;on the academic, leavened, 
we are grateful, with the exciting adventures of Jack B. Yeats. Portraiture, on 
the whole, was disappointing, much of it only too obviously taskwork. I except 
James Sleator’s portrait of Miss Kate O’Brien for its straightforwardness and 
unpretentious honesty. His Head, rather unfairly hidden, harks back, I think, 
to an earlier and more Romantic painter, and one more concerned with colour 
and quality for their own sakes. Though obviously a draughtsman’s portrait 
Sean Keating’s Most Rev. Dr. O'Neill, Bishop of Limerick, achieves a dignity 
and distinction rare in modern portraiture. In quite another manner I 
liked Cecil ffrench Salkeld’s Miss Sally Edwards which makes an altogether 
delightful picture. May I congratulate this distinguished artist on his recent, 
though much belated, election as an Associate of the Academy. 

Maurice MacGonigal’s Merrion Gates is a beautiful example of plein airisme 
on a sunny suburban theme. The picture, in its subtle colouring, delicate tonal 
recessions, overall balance, suggests observation modified by quiet meditation. On 
first view I was disturbed by the blank whiteness of a wall occupying the centre 
of the picture and which contrasted unpleasantly with modulated lights through- 
out the rest of the picture. On further acquaintance the disturbance grew less, 
but never completely disappeared. 


Harry Kernoff is a social painter, a commentator on life. Humour becomes 
him if we are to judge by the rich comedy in A bird never flew on one wing built 
up of two fantastically bibulous heads, with, in the background, a catalogue of 
Dublin’s more famous pubs, 
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Many names are unavoidably omitted because of my carelessness; but 
I remember Sir Gerald Kelly’s exotic and meticulous pictures of Burmese dancers 
which seem to belong to another world both in spirit and treatment ; the fresh 
richness in the colour of Charles Lamb’s western seascapes ; an unusual and 
rich Still Life with Gourds by Estella Solomons ; Daniel O’Neill’s subtly composed 
and coloured. Madelaine. Of the English exhibits Mininsky’s The Bathers was 
delightful for its fluid composition. Topolski’s Indian Army Convoy I found 
disappointing for reasons given below. 


Perhaps it is the lack of patronage which is responsible for the fact that the 
level of Irish sculpture is so low ; or is it that the obvious patrons are unwilling 
to risk anything that departs from the stodgily conventional ? The Academy shows 
only two sculptors of any originality, Seumas Murphy whose bent is obviously 
monumental, and Hilary Heron who works mostly and best in miniature and 
in wood. 


Victor Waddington’s new gallery, opened with the School of London Exhibi- 
tion in March, is, in fact the ideal gallery. Space, lighting and setting are excellent ; 
while the format of his catalogues is a pleasure in itself. Last quarter I suggested 
that a first-hand acquaintance with painting abroad would be a useful stimulus 
to painters at home. Might I add now that the result has been an added conceit 
of Dublin as an art-centre, even if that means no more than the fact that we 
betray in painting the universal symptoms of the maladie de siécle. 


To me the word ‘school’ presupposes some common bond and therefore 
I find the title “School of London ’ misleading, the only bond between its different 
components being that of acommon market. Schools exist bounded by dominating 
influences, but irrespective of place within the orbit of what is known as Western 
Civilisation. But each place, even Dublin, betrays the collective syndrome whose 
chief symptom is a bewildering diversity of approach. On the other hand 
individualism is pursued, not so much for its own sake, but because of the absence 
of any common philosophical, religious or emotional basis. Faced with so many 
divergencies, so many categories, one is apt to forget that there ever was such 
a thing as the art of painting, or tempted perhaps to suppose that it is one of the 
delusions of the moribund academicians. 

Kierkegaad says somewhere: ‘‘ Where everything is possible, nothing is 
possible.” Infinite possibility means ultimate sterility. In spite of the popular 
conception the artist is eternally seeking law. If he can subscribe to no existing 
and dominating force in contemporary life, he will work within the bounds of 
self-made technical rules, or limit exploration to a limited aesthetic field ; not 
because he wishes to ignore life ; but because the world is too bewilderingly with 
him to be seen steadily or seen whole. 

In a broadcast some time ago Felix Topolski expressed the belief that the 
painter should be part of the struggle, expressed his contempt for “ pure ’ painters, 
the aesthetes, the deluded avant garde generation of the last thirty years. All 
these, he thinks, will be superseded by a ‘epic’ art of the future, referring back 
to a significant ancestry in El Greco, Breughel, Callot, Rembrandt, Goya and 
Daumier. ‘‘ The fact remains,’ he says, “that the type of art truest to 
the climate of the time and place has the highest creative ‘ potential.’ Though 
the kaleidoscopic diversity of temperament and inclination has to be, the pattern 
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of the art of the day will nevertheless emerge within the larger design of human 
history.’’ Unfortunately this ‘larger design of human history ’’ grows daily 
more evasive as a concept. Topolski’s ‘ epic’ painter “‘ awakened by the falling 
bombs from anaesthetising dreams,” facing the cataclysm ‘‘ without the usual 
bog of associations ”’ might indeed achieve greatness provided he could transmute 
the reality by reference to the “ larger design ’’ ; otherwise he becomes no more 
than a pictorial journalist. Journalism always involves a forced and shallow 
synthesis. The great theme or the communal theme does not of itself make great 
art, as witness the labours of laureates or the Stalin Prize novels. Topolski as 
a painter illustrates the danger of confusing participation with realisation, or 
confusing an ideology, however admirable, with a philosophy. Hitherto I have 
known him only through’ his topical drawings which I liked for their easy, dis: 
cursive journalistic qualities. His painting, more ambitious, I find disappointing. 
The Levant is confused in composition, muddy in colour and exceedingly slapdash 
in painting. Warsaw Manhole may be a cryptic reference to the tribulations 
of that city; but the relation escapes me. There is a lack of discipline in his 
painting which he will not find in any one of the painters in his geriealogical tree. 

If I have dwelt on him rather disproportionately it is to point the moral 
that a false synthesis may be worse than none at all. 


If I were asked to find anything peculiarly English in this exhibition, in 
honesty I could refer only to Stanley Spencer’s Desive which has a satirical and 
individual humour which relates it to Cruikshank. In Caulking, a picture 
of communal effort, the quality and the mood suffer; though perhaps its plain 
statement relates it to that peculiarly English version of socialist realism, or even 
to documentary. 


I remember vividly, but without pleasure, the harsh surrealist clarity of 
Tristram Hillier’s The Accident in which the strident statement leaves nothing 
to the imagination and bludgeons the emotions into insensitivity. If Topolski 
is guilty of too facile generalisation, Hillier, in this, commits a cold statistical 
analysis. 

Oscar Kokoschka’s Centaur with its luscious tropical richness of colour harks 
back to Titian with a profitable visit to the Impressionists on the way. This 
is one of the rare paintings in our day which convinces one of the painter’s sensuous 
pleasure in his medium ; and its chief value lies in the overwhelming force with 
which it conveys that pleasure to the spectator. 


Edward Burra belongs to those painters who, with brilliant colour and a 
most exacting technique, convey:a feeling of doom. News of the World hardly 


approaches his best ; but it creates a feeling of terror out of a collection of 
meticulously painted trivia. 


Piper’s Misiley Church, Essex, is a good example of his development as a 
Romantic painter. His form, picked out in vivid white on a black ground, and 
his very diffdent use of colour, give his pictures the dramatic quality of woodcuts. 
Unfortunately he is inclined to overwork an otherwise effective formula. 

_ It is difficult to write of Epstein without the risk of a string of superlatives. 
His three pieces of sculpture here express that fundamental human vitality 
which he seems to get without effort. All three are personal lyrics in bronze 
and have none of the epic portentousness of his monumental sculpture, 
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Henry Moore, perhaps the next in importance of English sculptors at the 
moment, has not Epstein’s range. He creates symbols after a formula which is 
at once primitive and classical, individual figures in which the head is dwarfed by 
the heavy weight of the body. His groups are peculiarly static and impersonal 
combinations of such figures, expressive of fundamental human relationships 
more primitive than personality. His sculpture is monumental in the best sense, 
though his ability to deal with mass is only hinted at in the small delicate bronze 
Family Group by which he is represented here. 


Barbara Hepworth is pre-eminently one of those aesthetic specialists 
following her preoccupation with ‘‘ ovoid shapes as a basis for sculpture.” 
Abthos, however, is not an egg, but a shell, beautiful in form, delicate in surface. 
Much of-her sculpture suggests the formal perfection of musical instruments, even 
to her use of strings as part of the composition. But the perfection, here isolated 
from function, marries beauty sadly to futility. 


I have left myself very little space in which to deal with the French Exhibition, 
also organised by and housed in the Waddington Galleries. In spite of the 
regrettable non-arrival of pictures by Bonnard, Braque, Matisse and Rouault, 
which were mislaid in transit, and the fact that the one Picasso was a pale, 
ineffectual and meaningless representative of the master, the exhibition was 
a tremendous success. By contrast with the English show the touch was lighter, 
the atmosphere more gay, less heavy with that solemnity which the contemplation 
of works of art seems to impose on the cognoscenti. Otherwise, and apart from 
recognisably individual work, the two ‘schools’ were indistinguishable. My 
short list would include two landscapes of André Lhote, both entitled Paysage 
d’ Mirmande, formally reminiscent of Cezanne, but their own in delicate beauty 
of tone; Robin’s Le Moulin a Café in which a cubist formalism is used to put 
over a superb and daring symphony in colour. In Marchand’s 3 Marguerites 
occurs one of those delightful nuances of colour, green light on the deep purple 
bloom of plums—an excitement in the midst of a simple, broadly-spaced picture. 


If I am somewhat intolerant of abstract painting it is not that I do not 
enjoy its contemplation ; but that I am inclined to look on it in the light of 
an exercise. Unless the critic has mastered a very special jargon (which I have 
not) he can only stare dumbly at one wall devoted exclusively to the purists. 
For the beauty of its colour I would single out Manessier’s A 6ut. 


Lurgat, whom I knew as an imaginative and flamboyant decorator, has 
three delicate gouaches which are deliberately austere in colour, calligraphic 
in line and exceedingly cryptic in content. This is intellectual, rather arid painting ; 
and if one may interpret so far, rather pessimistic in its calculated disorder. 


I was glad to find Szobel, familiar from his one-man show last year, repre- 
sented by a characteristic canvas, Le Bars: The purity of his tone and the use of 
a translucent glaze would suggest the art of stained glass were it not that his 
tone is invariable light and the form expressed in colour only. 


Chastel’s two small, charming if rather sketchy canvases, both called Les 
Roumegous, suggest a spiritual affinity with Louis le Brocquy whose exhibition 
of watercolours has just concluded at Gimpel Fils, London. Perhaps we shall 
find him included in the London School at its next visit. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 
By PS. 0 fesariy. 


A.E. THE HERO IN MAN. (1909). 


I find that my copy of this pamphlet differs materially from that described 
in Seumas O’Sullivan’s Bibliography of A.E. in the January—March, 1930, 
number of this magazine. Its description is: — 

8vo: 54 x 73: pp. 32: Comprising Half Title as described, pp. |1, 2]: 
Prelude, pp. 3—8: Page |g] blank with asterisk in centre: pp. Io—30 Text: 
Page [31] blank, with asterisk in centre: Page [32] Publisher’s advertisement, 
and printer’s imprint. There is no Title. ~ The front cover has:— 


The Orpheus Series. No. 1./The/Hero in Man/by/A.E./6d. / Published 
by/D. N. Dunlop, Ashdale, Warwick Drive, Hale, Cheshire, /and/Clifford Bax, 
Ivy Bank, Hampstead, London, N.W. 


I bought this on 28th June, 1909, and it looks like the first issue of the 
pamphlet. I now have the same in light blue linen boards, lettered on front 
cover in black, identical in every particular with the copy in wrappers, save 
that the price on the cover is ‘‘Is.’’ instead of ‘“‘6d.’’ It has a signed 
presentation inscription from Clifford Bax to J. C. Snaith, dated August, 1905. 


I have not a copy of the issue described in the bibliography, but I have 
a copy of the second edition which, save for the date, 1910 for 1909, is identical 
with it. The publisher’s note on page [5] shows that the first edition of 1,000 
copies was issued May i1g09 and the second edition, also 1,000 copies in 
September, 1910. Its dimensions are 53 x 7%. The printer’s imprint on the 
last page reads ‘‘ Women’s Printing Society, Ltd., 31, 33, 35, Brick Street W ”’ 
whereas in my copy of the first issue it reads ‘“‘ Women’s Printing Society, 
Ltd., Brick Street, Piccadilly.’’ 


ARTHUR O’SHAUGHNESSY. AN EPIC OF WOMEN. (1870). 


Mr. John Hayward, in his English Poetry, A Descriptive Catalogue, just 
published, states that ‘“‘the pictorial title before the letterpress title ”’ 
was afterwards suppressed. Was it? This has been repeatedly stated in 
booksellers’ catalogues, but if it is true the suppression must have been a 
nominal one. The first edition of the book is not uncommon, and of the halt- 
dozen or so copies I have seen all had the pictorial title. Furthermore, before 
I found a first edition I had a second edition, dated 1871, and it also had the 
pictorial title. 


WOLFE TONE. AN ARGUMENT ON BEHALF OF THE CATHOLICS OF 
IRELAND. (1791). 


When Mr. MacManus was preparing his Tone Bibliography (DuBLIN 
MaGazInE, Aug.—Sept., 1940) he had not access to an uncut copy of this 
pamphlet. I have now found one. It is in slate-blue wrappers, and the price, 
1/1, is marked on the front in ink. The leaves measure 83 x 54. 
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THOMAS DAVIS. THE REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. (1837). 


_ _ i have found a copy of this very rare pamphlet, in original condition. It 
1s In grey wrappers, with the title reproduced on the front wrapper. This copy 
1s a presentation copy to Lord Brougham, with an inscription, impersonal, in 
Davis’s handwriting. It is unopened! 


Peau: 


ENGLISH Poetry. A Catalogue of First and Early Editions . . . from Chaucer 
to the present day. Compiled by John Hayward (for the National Book 
League) Cambridge. 6/-. 

This catalogue of a recent exhibition of ‘‘ copies, if accessible, of all the 
principal books of original poetry since the time ot Caxton,’’ coilates and com- 
ments on 346 books, and it is of very great literary and bibliographical interest. 
Everybody interested in poetry has reason to be grateful to Mr. Hayward tor 
the great labour, a labour of love, which it represents. 


The plan of the exhibition was to show as a general rule a writer’s best 
known book, save in the case of living authors, who are represented by their 
first book, and exceptionally, to show a rarity, though not the writer’s best, 
because of its bibliographical interest. It is rather a pity, one thinks, that the 
latter consideration was given any weight in a plan which aimed at showing 
‘““ the principal books of English poetry.’’ It has led, for instance, to Shakespeare 
being represented by the 1594 Lucrece and the 1640 Poems, neither his first nor 
his best, and to John Masefield, at the other end of the chronological scale, being 
represented by Reynard the Fox, instead of by Saltwater Ballads, his first, and 
The Widow in the Bye Street, his best. Nor is it clear to me why Thomas 
Love Peacock, the Brontés, and Lady Caroline Lamb, essentially prose writers 
with no real poetical output or influence, are included. Nor, if Charlotte Smith 
and Erasmus Darwin find a place, is it clear why Felicia Hemans and Mary 
Tighe do not. 


Irish-born poets represented are, Swift, Parnell, Goldsmith, George Darley, 
Moore, Aubrey de Vere, Wilde, and Yeats. The omission of A.E. is rather 
remarkable, to say nothing of Mangan, Ferguson, Allingham, Emily Lawless, 
Alice Milligan, Colm, and Ledwidge. 


PSS OH: 
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Lapy GREGORY'S JOURNALS: I916—1930. [Edited by Lennox Robinson. 
Putman and Co. 18s. 

‘‘ When these Journals began,’’ writes Mr. Lennox Robinson, “‘ the Abbey 
Theatre had fallen on lean days. It never closed its doors during the 1914 war 
but its best players, Sara Allgood, Arthur Sinclair, J. M. Kerrigan, and others, 
had left for England. I had left in 1914, and now the Theatre was faced with 
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a new desertion—that of Fred O’Donovan and other players.’’ It is to be 
feared, however, that readers who expect exciting ‘ revelations ’ from these 
intimate pages will be disappointed. Certainly Lady Gregory showed  con- 
siderable industry in setting down from day to day copious entries in her 
private diary, but her immediate impressions and haphazard comments are 
rarely stimulating. She had not the true temperament of the diarist and even the 
dramatist’s gift of quick characterisation and appreciation of telling details is 
absent from these Journals. Throughout the book we have the feeling that 
Lady Gregory had set herself a task which she carried out for many years, 
actuated by a high sense of literary duty and sustained by the belief that 
everything concerned with the Abbey Theatre, the Lane bequest, and the Black 
and Tan war must be of inevitable interest. 

Although the Journals start at a time of crisis in the history of the Abbey 
Theatre, Lady Gregory’s private diary shows the complete limitation of her 
outlook. Yeats had already abandoned the Abbey as a poetic theatre, and was 
writing his Dance Plays for the carefully dusted corners of drawing-rooms; and, 
left without his active moral support Lady Gregory was unable to analyse the 
situation or see beyond the troubles and difficulties of the passing moment. 
Actors were rigidly excluded from any share in the direction of this non-com- 
mercial theatre, but at the same time were expected to work for very small 
salaries and completely sacrifice themselves to the noble cause of art. The 
results of that dictatorial and patronising policy are to be seen to-day when the 
Abbey Theatre has. become a clearing-house for handsome young Gaelic speakers 
on their way to Hollywood and Elstree. Page after page in the section dealing 
with the Abbey Theatre is filled with trivialities and tittle-tattle. We 
quote a typical example : — 


March 27, 1919. We ran through the scenes with the tower in the background 
and Farrell sat wordless and motionless having forgotten his 
his part. (I had to get that scene on again,) and Miss Magee 
seemed to have forgotten hers, and all the performance was 
slow, and ‘ Broadbent ’ wanted me to cut his last scene with 
‘Nora ’ where she objects to visit the publican’s wife but I 
wouldn’t—shé is charming in it—and I told her not to let 
him off. There were five priests, (friends of ‘‘ Aunt Judy ”’ 
(Maureen Delany)) in the auditorium. She had asked me 
if they might come as they were not allowed to attend per- 
formances. They seemed to enjoy it all. Nolan had come on 
without dressing, having played the part before, and they 
were puzzled, and I sent him to put on his clerical coat and hat 
and they were much amused at his part—‘‘ Father 
Dempsey.”’ 

In ingenuous fashion, Lady Gregory set down for her own private satis- 
faction the inevitable compliments which she received on her occasional visits 
to Dublin and London. 


The pit had applauded tremendously when I said, ‘‘ Best of 
all, I think, we love the pit (silence), perhaps because we have 
had our lovers’ quarrels!’’ That, I think, was the hit of the 
evening. Yeats said the people near him had all been saying 
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how good it was, and Lord Monteagle, going out, said that 
near him all had said it was the best part of the whole enter- 
tainment, (though Hyacinth had gone very well). And next 
evening Yeats said Kevin O’Higgins said to him, ‘‘ That was 
the most beautiful speech I have ever heard—it puts all the 
politicians to shame.’’ So I felt quite elated. 


For those interested in the Irish dramatic movement these pages make sad 
reading. In her later years Lady Gregory decided that the only hope for the 
Abbey Theatre was to hand it over to the Government. When we remember 
the blare of trumpets with which our imaginative and poetic theatre started 
at the beginning of the century, it is sirange to think that one of its founders 
should finally place such pathetic trust in the artistic wisdom of the Civil Service. 


The most interesting chapter in this compilation is the one entitled The 
Carnegie Row, and Mr. Lennox Robinson himself is the hero, or rather villain, 
of this little religious tragi-comedy. Here we are given an amusing glimpse 
into that Hidden Ireland which all know but of which few dare tell. When Mr. 
Lennox Robinson was Organising Secretary of the Carnegie Library fund, he 
happened to publish a small story which gave offence in certain quarters. 
Father Finlay, a well-known Jesuit of the time, was a member of the Carnegie 
Committee, and consternation prevailed when he announced that he was resign- 
ing as a protest against the naughtiness of the Secretary. Not to be outdone in 
moral zeal by a member of the Society of Jesus, the most Reverend Dr. Bernard, 
Provost of Trinity College, followed suit. With characteristic courage and 
independence of thought, Lady Gregory dashed into the fray but was unable 
to restore order or common sense: The unctuous declarations of these two 
clergymen who were determined to deprive an author of his means of livelihood, 
make a delicious comedy of Irish humbug and hypocrisy. Mr. Robinson was 
forced to resign his position, but, looking back, he must have enjoyed copying 
out this little piece of scandal from Lady Gregory’s Diary. 

M.D! 


IpsEN: THE INTELLECTUAL BACKGROUND. By. Brian W. Downs, M.A. 
Cambridge University Press. 1s. 6d. 


Ibsen is universally recognised as the founder of modern European prose 
drama, and his genius is no longer questioned. But, as so often happens in 
the case of authors who achieve an international reputation, interest in his 
work has not drawn attention to Norwegian literature as a whole. Even in 
the many critical studies of his plays which have been published, very little 
attention has been paid to any of Ibsen’s compatriots, with the single exception 
of course of his friend and imaginative rival, Bjornson. The full length 
biography of Ibsen by G. Gran, despite its copious detail, does not give us 
the literary background. As Mr. Downs says in the preface to his own 
specialised study, ‘‘ Contrary to what is often believed outside Scandinavia, 
he was not a sudden, causeless phenomenon, born in a hyperborean desert 
with no traceable ancestry, but stood well in the stream of the ethical, 
religious, political and sociological thought of his time and, besides making 
notable contributions to it, took a lively interest in many of its aspects,”’ 
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The political, literary and linguistic relations between Denmark and Norway 
are rather difficult to disentangle, though to some extent we can find parallels 
with our own country. Mr. Downs approaches the problem with good-natured 
caution— 

The risks that a critic incurs closely resemble those which, in a study 
of the civilisation of Eire, an analysis of Anglo-Irish relations is fraught, 
and in what follows an English reader will perceive numerous parallels 
between the history of Norway and that of Ireland. 


Mr. Downs deals with Ibsen’s attitude to the elder Danish school, the 
Romantic Nationalistic movement, and its corollary, the political theory of 
Scandinavianism. but for the ordinary reader his book is too specialised. 
The fact that Ibsen, as a young writer, was influenced by Oehlenschlager, 
Heiberg and Henrik Hertz can mean little, since Danish drama is still an 
unknown subject outside Denmark. But there are many useful snatches of 
information to be found in this thesis. How few, for instance, know that 
Ibsen’s early verse drama, Catiline, was actually inspired by the revolution of 
1848? In recent years the work of Kierkegaard has become fashionable, and 
we now learn that this stormy Danish religious reformer was the model for 
Brand. To the folk element in Peer Gynt and the obvious influence of Goethe’s 
Faust, we may now add suggestions from Oehlenschlager’s Aladdin, and that 
famous poem, Adam Homo by Paludan-Miller. 

In his closing chapters Mr. Downs deals rapidly and in less detail with the 
later plays—but he devotes space to a full ‘discussion of the relations between 
lbsen and that vigorous critic and champion of intellectual thought, Georg 
Brandes. 


M.D: 


PoETS AND Punpits. Essays and Addresses. By Hugh 1’Anson Fausset. 
Capes i2sn0d: 


Mr. Hugh l’Anson Fausset is a quiet and meditative critic who has not been 
unduly distracted by the more violent problems of our times. His style is 
unhurried and, always pausing to take thought, he brings us back to ample and 
more spacious days. All the essays in this book were written originally as 
reviews, and have been collected from the Times Literary Supplement, The 
Aryan Path, The Adelphi, The Poetry Review, and other periodicals. But 
there is no hastiness in these reviews, and Mr. Fausset has certainly, to quote 
his own modest words, ‘‘ earned the right to retrieve a little of his work from 
the waste of journalistic oblivion.’’ . His gift for clear and agreeable exposition 
is shown in his essay on a recent biography of Dorothy Wordsworth; and The 
Augustan Citadel is an excellent summary of eighteenth century verse, though 
it must be admitted that Mr. Fausset takes the conventional and romantic point 
of view regarding the Age of Queen Anne. But there is one drawback to a 
collected volume of reviews: the choice of books has been made, to some extent. 
by the various editors for whom the reviewer has worked. For a number of 
vears Mr. Fausset has become deeply interested in occult thought, and it is clear 
that in these days of specialisation his editors regard him as an authority on 
all spiritual matters, Unfortunately, Mr, Fausset has accepted this limitation 
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and it has interfered with his critical judgment. He is no longer a literary 
critic in the strict sense of the word: he has become, we fear, a man with a 
mission. He is not content to criticise authors in the spirit of their own work, 
its intentions and achievement; he now judges all writers by his own set of 
mystical laws or by his spiritual intuitions. 


His failure in literary criticism is shown when his editors, in an unguided 
moment, happen to send him the work of an author with whom he is not in 
sympathy. Distrustful of reason, he is unable to appreciate to its full extent 
the courageous struggle which Tom Paine made for the cause of intellectual 
freedom. The brave and optimistic faith in humanity which inspired Walt 
Whitman, despite all the horrors of the American Civil War, seems to disturb 
Mr. Fausset, who has some mysterious views on the subject of Evil which he 
does not impart to the reader. Throughout the book, also, there are increasing 
signs of a growing dislike of the critical and analytic faculty. In his study of 
Kierkegaard Mr. Fausset dismisses with impatience the psycho-analysts who 
have studied the violent emotional reactions of the Danish mystic. Kierkegaard’s 
sudden and unaccountable jilting of the young girl who loved him must not be 
examined, according to Mr. Fausset, as an example of hysteria. 


Kierkegaard may well have been right in believing that ‘ God had lodged 
a veto’ against his marrying Regina. To the irreligious materialist this 
may seem to be a sanctimonious gloss upon a pathological impotence. 
But few men have been less impotent on the plane of thought and spirit 
than Kierkegaard. 


According to the old proverb, all roads led to Rome. According to Mr. 
Fausset, all roads lead to his own mysticism and the means seem to justify the 
spiritual end. So Mr. Fausset can, from the loftiest summit of mystical thought, 
appreciate Gerard Manley Hopkins’ preoccupation with the Spiritual Exercises 
of Saint Ignatius, and at the same time sympathise with Kierkegaard when he 
writes: ‘‘ But one thing I adjure thee for the sake of God in heaven and by 
all that is holy, flee the parsons.”’ 


Of particular interest to Irish readers is the essay on ‘ The Dream of Ravan.’ 
This book appeared originally as a series of articles in the Dublin University 
Magazine of 1853, 1854, and was brought out anonymously by the Theosophical 
Publishing Company in 1895. This study of oriental mysticism, written in 
prose and verse, has a curious interest, but Mr. Fausset is inclined to over- 
estimate its literary merits. 

Throughout the book Mr. Fausset, with ungenerous petulance, always refers 
to the ‘materialistic nineteenth century’, forgetting that the nineteenth century 
gave us not only the mental freedom of expression which he himself enjoys, but 
also that theosophical movement to which he owes his views. When Mr. 
Fausset forgets that he is a literary critic and begins to preach to us, he relapses 
into vague, empty platitudes. 

Men seek to know the wrong things because the motive of their seeking is 
perverse. Hence, for example, the cruelties and futilities of vivisection. 
They demand freedom and plenty acquisitively and in merely material 
terms. Hence chaos, enslavement and starvation. And they pursue 
power not for human betterment but through fear and for evil domination 
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both of nature and man. Separated from the heaven within and beyond, 
that realm of unchanging and transcendent reality, they inevitably violate 
earth. They will continue to do so until the sense of heaven and fidelity 
to it are restored. 
As Mr. Fausset tells us that he is not a Christian and does not believe in any 
kind of organised church, it is hard to know how spiritual order is to be restored. 
Does he mean that civilisation can only be saved by the inspired writings of 
Madame Blavatsky ? sth 


THe Lire oF LLEWELYN Powys. By Malcolm Elwin. John Lane: The 
Bodley Head. I5s. 

Large families are an embarrassment in these crowded days, but when a 
goodly number of brothers and sisters are all gifted writers, the problems 
which confront an unfortunate biographer are intensified. Twelve years ago 
a critical study, called The Powys Brothers was written by Richard Heron 
Ward, and the present biography of Llewelyn Powys by Mr. Malcolm Elwin 
might also have the same title. Never in this lengthy book. can we quite 
escape from the eight other members of the Powys family. Never do we seem 
to find Llewelyn Powys alone, for when he was not staying with members of 
his family, he was writing to them at great length. Even in the romantic 
descriptions of the writer which are quoted for us, he is usually to be found 
in the company of his elder brother John. Here is a typical description by 
the voluminous and famous American novelist, Theodore Dreiser : — 

When they both walked into the room it was as though between the two 
of them, all that was beautiful intelligent and worth while contemplating 
in the way of thought and spirit suddenly swept into the room. Jack 
with his profound knowledge of philosophy, poetry, literature, along with 
the magic common touch which he never lost,—Llewelyn with his great 
child-like beauty—physical as well as spiritual—his massive head of 
golden curls, his beauty loving eye lit up by a smile that contained all 
the sunshine in the world. 

Needless to remark, Llewelyn Powys was of Welsh descent, but as his 
family left the Principality some time in the eighteenth century, the question 
or racial characteristics is not a very serious one. He was born in 1884 and 
died in 1939 at the age of fifty-five, after a courageous and lifelong struggle 
against tuberculosis. Despite constant illness and long periods spent in sanatoria, 
he wrote and edited about thirty books. A serious and careful writer, he was 
primarily an essayist, whose work appealed only to a limited public. In con- 
sequence he barely succeeded in making a livelihood as a writer and his last 
years were spent in comparative poverty. Llewelyn Powys travelled widely, 
encouraged, no doubt, by the fact that a Powys brother or a Powys sister 
could be found on different parts of the globe: and wherever he went, he 
set down in quiet autobiographical sketches his own impressions and experi- 
ences. Writing about a friend, he once said, ‘‘ Our interests were very much 
the same, We were both old-fashioned, free-thinking liberals, and were fond of 
literature. especially of English poetry.’’ This modest and incidental account 
of himself is quite exact, In an age when reason is suspect, Llewelyn Powys 
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remained a confirmed rationalist and was even unmoved by the cosmic hysteria 
which his brother John Cowper Powys has expanded in his vast novels. 


__ Mr. Malcolm Elwin, in his anxiety to’ present us with a sympathetic picture, 
is inclined to write in a hyperbolic strain which will irritate some readers. He 
cannot, for instance, describe the boyhood of Llewelyn Powys without bringing 
In great examples. 
Such sudden solitary excursions are recorded of Shelley as a boy, who 
would likew:se escape from gay companionship with his sisters into an 
inner life of poetic imagination. Like Shelley, Llewelyn was saved by 
his happiness in gay companionship from the morbid imaginings of the 
lonely Coleridge. 
This biography, in fact, would be much more readable if it were critical and 


selective: it is too long and too copious in its details. 
M. D. 


TOWARDS AN APPRECIATION OF PoEerRyY. By Robert Farren. Metropolitan 
Publishing Co. 4/6. 
POETRY AND THE PEoPLe. By Kenneth Richmond. Routledge. 10/6. 

The publishers did well in choosing Mr. Farren to write the manual on Poetry 
in their series designed to help its readers towards an appreciation of the various 
arts. To begin with he is an enthusiast, an optimist if you like, and enthusiasm 
and optimism are excellent qualities in a teacher, and perhaps essential to the 
successful teacher. Mr. Farren wisely makes no bones about his function,—he 
is out to teach and he writes as a teacher, an intelligent, sympathetic and forceful 
teacher. Working from common proverbs, jingles and limericks he proceeds 
to show that there is nothing in the basic elements of verse to repel the common 
man, but that in fact there is much which makes a natural appeal to him. ‘‘What 
then,’’ he asks, ““hinders most men from relishing poetry?’’ He is an optimist in 
that he assumes for his book a public willing to learn why, hitherto, they have 
turned away from the mere mention of poetry as from something nauseating, and 
to take the trouble to overcome the obstacles to the enjoyment of an art that has 
delighted the better minds of men since the beginning of recorded time. He 
begins his sections with disarming simplicity but even the amateur of poetry will 
find himself drawn rapidly, yet by reasoned stages, into deeps where he is tested. 
Mr. Farren had small space at his command for such a subject and it is a tribute 
to his excellence in the poetic virtues of conciseness and concreteness that he has 
packed so much into his pithy pages. He has a full and right respect for 
technical accomplishment and some of the best parts of his book are analyses of 
the poet’s methods of getting his effects. But always he preserves the true 
knowledge,—that all the devices of imagery, metre, rhythm, rhyme or assonance 
are but the means of expression. Without the skill achieved by slavery great 
verse cannot be written, but ‘‘ not all the technical skill of a Virgil, nor this set 
in act with his tireless patience, will make one poem of itself.’’ This little book 
with its clear exposition of the delights and difficulties of poetry, with its common- 
sense and its enthusiasm, should help many who, on the edge of appreciating 
poetry, fail to enter into full enjoyment through not knowing what it is they look 
for or how to find it. It should also be of help to teachers who have the ambition 
to instil their own love of poetry in the wary pupil. Practising poets may profit 
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by its exactness, its contempt of laziness and its refusal to accept cloudy romantic 
notions, and there is no lover of poetry who will not find in it something to support 
and strengthen him in his passion. 

Mr. Kenneth Richmond is also something of an optimist, although a cautious 
one. His subject in Poetry and the People is an examination of the cleavage 
between the Poet and the Common Man. Like others he sees the effect of the 
Renaissance on English poetry as ‘‘ not so much a glorious beginning—though 
it was glorious—as a severance with the past.’’ Until then poetry had met the 
needs of popular sentiment, but with the ‘‘ new learning ’’ the English poet 
tuned further and further away from the early Saxon element and became a 
follower of foreign fashions, an intellectual, an aristocrat. The Lyrical Ballads 
heralded an attempt to get back to earth but the effort was too conscious, the 
poets too far removed from common men. In a growing industrialism poets like 
Hogg, Burns and Clare spoke for the country, but none came forward to speak 
for the urban millions except the maker of lurid street-ballads. An excellent 
chapter outlines the scope and quality of these verse-chronicles of murders, 
hangings and suicides, and suggests the enormous demand of the early townsman 
for verse which they could understand. Mr. Richmond makes no foolish claims 
for the quality of these broadsheets, but quotes them as “‘ indisputable evidence 
that some sort of taste for poetry is (or until very recently was) universal—that 
poetry, to put it bluntly, can be a commercial proposition.’’ But the poets held 
aloof and even such taste for poetry as was met by Catmach and his fellows 
failed before the barrel organ, the theatre and the cinema. Admitting his 
difficulties in a complicated world, Mr. Richmond none the less blames the Poet 
as much as the People for the distressing fact that by 1939 ‘‘ the breach between 
Poetry and the People . . . . which we have observed widening and deepening 
through the centuries, had become an impassable gulf,’’ and asks if the modern 
poet has made any real attempt to reach a large public. He has a healthy 
respect for popularity and none for writing which is aimed at a select few and he 
sees In some very recent poetry glimmerings of hope for reconciliation with the 
masses. In the idea of the ‘Society of Common Men”’ he places his hope for a 
stable order of civilized living, and he finds it ‘‘ not inconceivable that Humanum 
Genus may come through after all, purged in this vortex . . . . with the Poet, the 
Great Commoner and the Commons working together in honour and understand- 


a? 


ing.’’ It is a thoughtful, capable book. 
W. P.M. 


A History oF Trinity CoLLece, DuBLIN, 1591-1892. By Constantia M ll 
Dublin: The University Press. 15s. net. y a Maxwell. 


To write, in one well-documented volume, the story of Trini 
Dublin, might have been a tedious task for the eke to Aaa TRE 
Maxwell, wisely, has done it unconventionally, and one gets the notion that she 
enjoyed the writing of every line in it. Not only has she dealt with the great 
amount of new material, but by casting much that was outdated and redundant 
and by breaking away from the stereotyped style and arrangement of the earlier 
accounts of the grand old college, she has given us a book that is remarkably 
informative and pleasurably readable. Dublin Under The Georges was praised 
for its “atmosphere” of a period, and in this later work the author.conve s 
tradition and personality. Brick’and stone and mortar, when they are old, oe 
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be said to hold personality, which is the shorter way of saying that since the 
days of James Ussher (the Father of Old Trinity, and its first student) many 
hundreds of her men who became illustrious have left within the College walls 
some unexplainable sense, collective but invisible, of their being. It is not easy 
to merge biographical fragments with historical data so that the whole will read 
smoothly in an unbroken story, but already this book has been commended for 
the even arrangement of the subject-matter it contains as well as for the author’s 
economy in the use of those distracting reference-notes which so seldom can be 
left out of a definitive work: As to the subject-matter itself, careful checking 
shows that nothing of prime importance has escaped the author’s notice. 
The history is succinct, without seeming to be unduly compressed ; and if in the 
biographical notes we should. like to have more about some of the not-so-dis- 
tinguished of the old scholars—suchlike men as Augustus Toplady and Francis 
Lyte—we must remember the impossibility even of mentioning between two 
covers all the interesting men of lettérs whose names are perpetuated in the 
Rolls of Trinity College, Dublin. Forty-nine pictures, portraits and plans are 
reproduced finely. 


ae 


THE IRISH THEATRE. By Peter Kavanagh. The Kerryman Press. ats. 


The author, more collective than selective with his material, has succeeded 
in getting together a mass of useful information, most of which he has had to 
gather from widely scattered sources, and his research work has been done dili- 
gently and enthusiastically. | To the numberless readers who are classed as 
General or Ordinary the book will be informative and entertaining, but serious 
students of Melpomene and Clio-will not learn much from it, although they will 
find it of some use as a handy reference to dramatists and their works. From 
the unorthodox planning—distracting juxtaposings of material with which two 
books might be made up—one gets the impression that the author has aimed well 
but missed his mark, whatever that mark may have been. The whole is in five 
parts, each embracing a period in the “‘ dramatic trends ’”’ (as the author puts it) 
of the Stage in Ireland; but, other than useful, although sparse information 
about early provincial presentations, and his own: biographical commentaries. 
it contains little of real importance that is not dealt with in Dublin Theatres and 
Theatre Customs ; and here Dr. Kavanagh has not succeeded in making decisions 
on the doubtful points which, as a DUBLIN MAGAZINE reviewer observed, were 
raised in that work by La Tourette Stockwell. The association of these two books 
is relevant because Dr. Kavanagh accepts Miss Stockwell as being an authority 
on the Werburgh Street Theatre, and by quoting her date for its first opening, 
1637, he supports her, without mentioning any evidence pro or con, in refuting 
all the earlier historians and annalists who agree that that event occurred in 
1635. Miss Stockwell assumed her date from the Patent issued to John Ogilby, 
by Charles II, twenty-six, or twenty-four, years after the founding of the theatre ; 
whereas, it was explained in this journal, Ogilby carried on with his venture for 
a couple of years before Strafford found it advisable to secure him in his monopoly, 
in 1637, a favour which he, as Lord Deputy, had the prorogative to grant. Then, 
Dr. Kavanagh confounds himself and Miss Stockwell by dating the arrival of 
James Shirley, who came to Dublin after the opening of the theatre, as 1636. 
Apart altogether from Hitchcock and Chetwood, the accepted authorities on the 
Werburgh Street Theatre are the Annals of Dublin, first issued by Peter Wilson 
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and continued in Thom’s Directory; S. C. Hughes, author of Pre-Victorian 
Drama in Dublin, who wrote the history of the parish ; John Gilbert, in Vol. I 
of his History of Dublin, and Wilks, who, in his General View of the Irish Stage, 
says ‘‘ the first theatre in Dublin was in St. Werburgh’s-street, about the year 
1634.” Without adducing some sound arguments it is not reasonable to assume 
that those careful writers were unreliable. ‘‘ The actors (at Werburgh Street) 
were recruited from England,” says Dr. Kavanagh. Not all of them, surely ! 
Of the very few about whom there is any record, two were rated as natives of 
Dublin. 

‘Shirley wrote prologues for Jonson’s and Fletcher’s (and incidentally, 
Beaumont’s) plays.” True enough! And, during his term of management at 
Werburgh Street he wrote, for performances in the theatre, The Royal Master, 
Rosania (or The Doubtful Heir), St. Patrick for Ireland, The Constant Maid, 
and Looke to the Ladte. 

Dublin’s earliest play-house deserves more notice than any of the Stage 
historians have given to it, and there is material available and sufficient to fill 
the pages which Dr. Kavanagh has devoted generously to the Lincolnshire-born 
Susanna Centlivre, whose dramatic works and whose romantic affairs (‘ probably 
invented for the want of facts ’—vide the Thespian Dictionary) are as alien as 
herself in a work on the Irish Theatre. The lists of Irish dramatists and plays 
are very useful, but the few omissions from the first one and the overcrowding 
of the other may make the reader wonder why the compiler did not set a standard 
of merit for admittance or exclusion. Is The Speckled Band, by Conan Doyle, 
in collaboration with an American actor (Gillette) more worthy than some minor 
works by other Irishmen, such as Falconer, Gardiner, O’Grady, and Coyne ? 
If ‘‘ The Irish Theatre ”’ is in parts revised, as it ought to be, it should be noted 
that several celebrated actors, including Kemble and Siddons and Macklin and 
Mrs. Inchbald, appeared in the Smock Alley Theatre after the year which Dr. 
Kavanagh gives on page 63 as that of its conversion into a warehouse ; the true 
date of its final closing being 1788. Dr. Johnson’s parody on a passage in Henry 
Brooke’s The Earl of Essex was made in the year 1761, not 1671. 1826 is, very 
obviously, too early a date for the production of a play by Sean O’Casey. There 
are other blemishes which suggest that in its preparation the book lacked that 
close co-operation of author and printer that goes into the making of a faultless 


documentary work. 
Ve 


Not Too Serious. By Lynn Doyle. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. net. 

Scon after Lynn Doyle wrote The Shake of the Bag ‘ Mr. Murphy ’ did 
us a good turn by persuading him to give the prolific bag another shake, and 
now he has done it again and brought out of it twenty essays which are— 
Not Too Senous. lynn Doyle could never be too serious, although, when 
tilting merrily at human foibles and incongruities, he expresses fact and truth 
succinctly and good-humouredly. Numberless newspaper-columns have been 
filled by letters from amateur economists, asking why bankers are not lavish 
in subsidizing all sorts and every sort of public and private enterprise. Here 
the author dismisses the subject in thirty-three words: ‘. . . because their hands 
are full of other people’s money. Their job is to take care of that money 
for the fo'k who asked them to take care of it. They have no other.’ The 
banker he says is not a business man but an assessor of men’s abilities. 
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Grandoise schemes may leave him unmoved, but the author tells about an 
occasion when a hard-working wife and twelve children were good security 
for a loan to a farmer. 

Probably the best of these essays wherein the author is serious (serious 
by coercion, one may say) are the three devoted to books and reading. He 
would not take puckish hberties with Chaucer, although he does so, with the 
publishing trade, when recounting the writing of his own earlier books. There 
is an amusing argument for the creation ot a Minister for Mugs, to protect 
simple men trom the schemings of humbugs and swindlers and their like. 
Probably the author’s modesty deters him from advocating a Chair of Humour 
at one of our universities. In the chapter on the Lunch Club vogue, ‘a form 
of lunacy that came to us from the U.S.A.,’ we are advised to eat leisurely. 
The food may be of the plainest, but it must be prepared and cooked and 
served properly, and the accompanying wines should be of the rare vintages 
about which the connoisseur writes enthusiastically. The pithy banterings about 
feminine frailties and fashions will be delightful (‘ terribly ’ or ‘ marvelously,’ 
no doubt) to our young women, every one of whom will understand, quite 
naturally, that the author is writing about all the others. 

Not Too Serious is a bookfull of good fun and wisdom, mostly retrospective, 
on many subjects. Lynn Doyle’s readers know that when he sits back, as it 
were, and ruminates about town and country life, the folk and their lores, he 
brightens our world when times are hard and dull. 

J Reo: 


MICHAEL earepente By Brinsley Macnamara. The Talbot Press, Ltd. Price 
47s. 6d. net. 

I do not know whether it was the novelist or the poet who began in our time 
to overindulge in the license reserved by proverb for the latter. In both cases 
the tendency was to frolic with form and to: follow the private nose wheresoever 
it might lead the ecstatic individualist. Asa result we got poems that shriek for 
glosses and novels that sprawl inconsiderately in space and move, equally without 
consideration for the reader, back and forward in time. The theatre has, in the 
nature of things, suffered least from this indifference of the writer to his public. 
And it is, perhaps, because Brinsley Macnamara is a playwright that his novel 
Michael Caravan is a model of form. His story might easily be dramatised 
without any great departure from the text; the acts are ready-made and the 
characters would not need creation by the actors for they live by their own right, 
demanding only sympathetic interpretation. 

The lovable old-maids Mary and Marcella, the enigmatic Conradesque 
Loueva who enters into their lives from nowhere leading them into circles un- 
dreamed of in their cottage seclusion, the editor of the local weekly blown out 
with local dignity, the rural dramatic critic who collects programmes and was a 
friend of George Moore in the good old Parisian days, these and a whole host of 
other characters live their curious lives in the novelist’s pages. They have a 
Dickensian quality and though, at times, they seem on the verge of falling into 
Victorian sentimentality they are quickly redirected into the mood of satiric 
banter that runs delightfully through the whole work. Michael Caravan is a 
novel difficult to lay down once begun, and the description of a Midlands’ fair 
is unforgettable with its regional colour and atmospheric tang; it has a quality 


that belongs to an early Jack Yeats picture. ADL 
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AN EPIC CHALLENGE TO THE MODERNISTS. 


“ Triptycu.”’? By John Redwood Anderson. I. ApproacH. II. THE FUGUE 
oF Time. III. AN Ascent. (The Fortune Press, London. Three volumes, 
7s. 6d. each). 

We live in a time when the first principles of poetry are readily and often 
glibly put aside, and the emotional and imaginative appeal is considered by many 
to be of less importance than the appeal to the intellect—with debatable con- 
sequences. ‘‘ As barren in the spiritual world,” complained W. B. Yeats just 
before he died, “‘ as they are in the material world.” He added a final injunction 
for the future. ‘‘ Sing whatever is well made, scorn the sort now growing up all 
out of shape from toe to top.” And it is the duty of those in agreement to sound 
the trumpets for each manifestation of loyalty to the form of expression which 
has moved the generations in a unique way—the way that prose and verse, as 
distinct from poetry, can never do. 

Mr. John Redwood Anderson has long been known as a poet with a mind, 
and his technical equipment is liberal enough to allow it to be manifested in his 
latest writings with complete freedom yet never getting out of bounds. And truly 
his vision in Tviptych demands it. He has been inspired by man’s eternal quest 
for God—the quest through feeling, through thought and through action—and 
by his comprehension of the Divine purpose when God is found. The working out 
of this tremendous theme is spread over two volumes,’ Approach and The Fugue 
of Time, with a third in which the spiritual progress of the poet himself in the same 
direction is symbolically recorded, and fittingly entitled An Ascent. Mr. Anderson’s 
purpose is unfolded through what appears to be a vast learning, mythologies, 
religions, the sciences and philosophies all being used to develop his narrative, 
and translated into lyricism as a matter of course, because he never loses his 
awareness of imaginative beauty, rich and sometimes strange, but always human. 
“O certainty that moves in me,”’ he invokes in an especially vivid passage, asking 
for one day to pierce through the “ siege’ of fear and strife, failure and death :— 


“one day to see 
the crowns of all the universe 
prostrate in praise at the white feet of Life 


In this quotation from The Fugue of Time is the key to the whole work— 
which, indeed, is a whole, for it is pursued with a splendid consistency. The very 
faults in the writing only accentuate the bigness and cataclysmic force of Mr. 
Anderson’s creation, the most noticeable being an inclination to over-emphasis. 
“Stream on stream, river on river,” is one example, and there are numerous varia- 
tions of it. Another, in order to indicate vague immensity, is the exhaustive 
repetition of ‘‘ from what,” “of what,’’ as in ‘I come, a stream from what 
blue caves of ice?” 

But the greatest poets have had a mannerism or two, and the highest tribute 
that can be offered to the author of Triptych is that in its lavish strength as well 
as its sparse weaknesses this memorable work reminds the reader of poetry of 
none except great poems, of Wordsworth’s Prelude, of Milton and Dante. If 
only the so-called modernists whose work is “ all out of shape from toe to top ” 
could be persuaded to read and study this achievement, as modernist as anything 
they have perpetrated yet shapely and fruitful, they would surely be pressed 
to ae its author as one who has made a genuine contribution to the epic 
tradition, 
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